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A “ Living  Trust ” 
Solves  the  Problem 


For  the  man  who  is  too  busy  to  give  the  necessary  clo:;e 
personal  attention  to  his  private  financial  interests — 

For  the  man  who  wants  to  begin  to  take  things  a little 
easier  — who  desires  freedom  from  the  cares  and  worries 
entailed  by  exacting  supervision  over  his  property — 

For  the  man  and  woman  who  feel  the  need  of  guidance 
and  advice  in  the  handling  of  financial  and  property  mat- 
ters— 

A confidential  conference  with  our  officers  will  disclose 
the  working  principles  of  a “living  trust." 


I 

j "Cbe  dlevelanb  Crust  Company 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Re-sources  o-uer  $90,000,000 
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The  News  Printing  Go. 

Printers  of  the  Oberlin  Alumni  Magazine 

Anything  in  Printing 
from  a Card  to  a Booh 

J/S  South  Main  Street 
Oberlin,  Ohio 


OBERLIN  COLLEGE 


LEGAL  TITLE 

“The  Board  of  Trustees  of  Oberlin  College  ’ 

HENRY  CHURCHILL  KING,  President 


WARNER  GYMNASIUM 


DEPARTMENTS 
The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

The  Graduate  School  of  Theology 

The  Conservatory  of  Music 

Warner  Gymnasium  is  one  of  thirty  buildings  belonging  to  Oberlin  College. 
It  is  the  center  of  the  work  in  Physical  Education  for  men.  It  contains  a main 
gymnasium  floor,  a room  for  smaller  classes,  a running  track,  lockers  for  five 
hundred  men,  shower  baths,  hand  ball  courts,  rooms  for  fencing,  boxing  and 
wrestling. 

The  second  semester  will  begin  Wednesday,  February  4,  1920.  Twenty-five 
men  can  be  admitted  at  that  time,  but  the  places  available  for  women  are  all 
promised. 

Applications  for  admission  to  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  in  September, 
1920,  are  now  being  received.  All  the  places  available  for  women  have  already 
been  promised;  ninety  places  are  still  available  for  men.  Correspondence  with  ref- 
erence to  admission  and  requests  for  catalogues  and  books  of  views  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  College. 

Applications  for  admission  to  the  School  of  Theology  should  be  sent  to  Pro- 
fessor G.  W.  Fiske. 

Applications  for  admission  to  the  Conservatory  of  Music  should  be  sent  to 
Professor  C.  W.  Morrison. 


Fischer  Edition 

MEDIAEVAL  SONGS 

ARRANGED  FOR  WOMEN’S  VOICES 

For  the  Program  of  the  Schumann  Club,  New  York 
Aeolian  Hall,  January  19,  1920. 

J’ay  mil  regrets  (What  Sorrow  Mine)  S.  S.  A.  A $ .15 

La  Bele  Yolans  (Fair  Yolanthe)  S.  S.  A 12 

Concordi  Laetitia  (Hymn  to  the  Virgin)  S.  S.  A.  A .15 

Le  Colibri  (The  Humming  Bird)  S.  S.  A.  A ,15 

Sumer  is  Icumen  in  S.  S.  A.  A .15 

La  Heine  d’  Avril  (The  Queen  of  April)  S.  S.  A.  A .15 

Je  Suis  Trop  Jeunette  (Nay,  my  Years  are  Tender)  S.  S.  A.  A .12 

NEW  PART-SONGS  FOR  MALE  VOICES 

Love  in  Absence,  Ray  Foster  net  .12 

The  Joy  of  the  Hills,  Ralph  Kinder  net  .15 

Violets,  Ralph  Kinder  net  .10 

Ho,  Jolly  Jenkins,  A.  Sullivan  net  .12 

I Heard  from  Heaven  Today,  arr.  Franke  Harling  net  .12 

Church  Supper  Oyster  Stew  (humorous),  Walter  Howe  Jones  net  .12 

J.  Fischer  & Bro.,  New  York 

Fourth  Avenue  and  Eighth  Street  (Astor  Place) 


“SAFETY  FIRST” 


Buy  Cleveland  Real  Estate 

AND  LET  US  TAKE  CARE  OF  IT  FOR  YOU 

We  have  a well  organized  Rental  Department 
and  ax-e  competent  to  • collect  your  rents, 
look  after  repairs  and  see  that  the  maximum 
income  is  realized  at  a small  cost  to  the 
owner  for  such  service,  resulting  in  a big 
saving  for  the  owner  and  relieving  him  of  any 
annoyance  in.  the  care  of  his  property. 

THE  A.  B.  SMYTHE  COMPANY 


Second  Floor  Erie  Building 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
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Teachers  of  sixteen  colleges  and  universities  in  and  about  New  York  City  have 
organized  a “union”  and  affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  It  is 
to  be  a “strikeless”  union,  one  is  told — one  that  pretends 
to  recognize  the  common  aim  of  learning  and  labor  but  re- 
fuses to  bear  its  share  of  the  common  burden.  The  idea 
is  new  to  New  York  but  not  to  the  country.  The  University  of  Montana,  it  is 
claimed,  is  90  per  cent  organized. 


A Wrong  Kind 
of  Alliance 


The  avowed  purpose  of  the  professors’  union  is  “to  bring  about  the  adoption  of 
democratic  methods  for  the  determination  of  their  tenure  of  office  and  of  their 
working  conditions”  and  to  “work  for  better  pay  for  teachers.”  Again,  it  is  pro- 
posed ‘ to  co-operate  with  organized  labor  in  raising  the  standards  and  furthering 
the  democratization  of  the  industrial,  social  and  political  life  of  the  community.” 
As  if  apologizing  for  the  alliance  with  labor,  promoters  of  the  professors’  union 
proclaim  their  freedom  from  any  binding  agreement  to  engage  in  sympathetic 
strikes.  The  American  Federation  of  Labor  grants  the  teachers  complete  autonomy 
in  the  matter.  The  constitution  of  the  new  union  prohibits  such  striking. 

It  is  a disappointing  enterprise,  either  way  one  looks  at  it.  The  alliance  is 
unnatural  and  will  accomplish  nothing  in  way  of  lifting  the  standard  of  collegiate 
education.  If  college  and  university  professors  however,  insist  on  making  them- 
selves partners  of  organized  labor,  they  should  go  the  whole  way  and  not  repudiate 
one  of  labor’s  most  potent  weapons — the  sympathetic  strike. 

We  cannot  believe  that  American  college  professors,  generally,  will  be  in- 
veigled into  joining  unions  affiliated  with  the  Federation'  of  Labor.  The  teacher’s 
calling  is  one  thing  and  brick-laying  is  quite  another.  It  is  no  reflection  upon  either 
brick-layer  or  teacher  to  emphasize  the  difference.  And  even  a constitutional  pro- 
hibition against  sympathetic  strike  would  not  be  likely  to  weather  the  stress  of  a 
widespread  industrial  disturbance.  One  may  abhor  violence,  but  as  long  as  one 
goes  armed  there  is  temptation  to  engage  in  it. 

Concessions  for  college  teachers  are  to  be  obtained  by  other  means.  They  are 
being  obtained  without  the  assistance  of  organized  labor.  Organizations  for  better- 
ment of  the  profession,  for  larger  participation  in  determining  condition  of  em- 
P oyment,  for  securing  a surer  tenure  and  for  better  salaries  are  to  be  welcomed 
as  signs  of  promise.  But  such  organizations  have  no  place  in  the  American  Feder- 
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Note  and  Comment 


Six  of  the  twelve  men  who  received 
letters  for  their  work  on  the  gridiron 
last  fall  have  played  their  last  game  for 
Oberlin.  They  will  graduate  in  June. 
In  spite  of  this  loss,  however,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  next  fall’s  team  will  be  as 
strong  on  the  field  as  the  champion 
eleven  which  wrought  so  mightily  for 
Oberlin  in  1919.  There  will  be  left  from 
the  present  team  a veteran  nucleus 
around  which  a successful  combination 
of  winners  can  be  built  from  material 
already  in  sight.  This  will  be  good 
news  for  the  alumni  everywhere.  Ober- 
lin is  back  on  the  football  map  and  in- 
tends to  remain. 

o 

Not  only  was  1919  a success  for  Ober- 
lin on  the  foot  ball  field;  it  was  a suc- 
cess from  the  standpoint  of  the  under- 
graduate. At  a recent  reception  for  the 
team  it  was  declared  that  one  reason 
why  the  team  last  fall  made  such  an 
excellent  record  was  that  the  student 
body  supported  football  with  an  enthu- 
siasm not  always  apparent  in  recent 
years.  Every  undergraduate  felt  a per- 
sonal responsibility  for  the  success  of 
the  eleven  and  did  his  best  to  promote 
it.  This  support  was  inevitably  reflected 
in  the  work  of  the  players.  They  knew 
the  college  community  was  behind  them 
and  worked  hard  to  merit  continued 
confidence.  Not  only  in  games  won  but 
in  money  raised  for  athletics  the  year 
just  ended  was  a notable  success. 

-o 

The  Alumni  Magazine  has  repeatedly 
offered  its  columns  for  the  freest  possi- 
ble discussion  of  the  pending  plan  of 
alumni  re-organization.  It  makes  the 
offer  here  again.  Between  now  and  the 
June  Commencement  the  plan  is  before 
the  alumni  for  consideration  and  decis- 
ion. Let  us  have  your  ideas  on  it. 

o 

Oberlin  women  in  various  cities  are 
organizing  alumnae  associations  with 


gratifying  results;  Without  common  in- 
spiration or  purpose,  apparently,  they 
are  associating  in  social,  business  or  in- 
dustrial groups  for  mutual  helpfulness 
and  pleasure.  Sometimes  it  is  a busi- 
ness women’s  club,  sometimes  merely  a 
luncheon  club  that  meets  at  regular  in- 
tervals, somtimes  its  purpose  is  primar- 
ily the  welcoming  of  new  graduates 
from  Oberlin  and  helping  them  to  get 
located  in  business  or  professional  life. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  the  proposed 
constitution  for  the  re-organized  general 
alumni  association  makes  provision  for 
representation  from  these  associations  of 
Oberlin  women.  Women  from  Oberlin 
are  doing  important  work  in  many  com- 
munities and  their  organization  into 
groups,  separate  from  groups  of  Oberlin 
men,  will  increase  their  usefulness  both 
to  their  communities  and  to  the  college. 

o 

The  faculty  has  approved  a recom- 
mendation from  the  committee  on  ad- 
mission that  two  units  of  the  fifteen  re- 
quired for  admission  may  be  any  sub- 
jects accepted  by  the  high  school  for  its 
diploma  of  graduation. 

Heretofore  Oberlin  has  not  inserted 
in  its  catalogues  any  statements  promis- 
ing credit  for  subjects  outside  of  Eng- 
lish, foreign  languages,  mathematics, 
history,  and  science,  but  for  a number 
of  years  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the 
committee  on  admission  to  allow  some 
credit  for  miscellaneous  subjects.  The 
committee  has  had  before  it  for  some 
time  the  question  of  assignment  of 
entrance  credit  for  work  in  domestic 
science  and  household  art.  manual  train- 
ing and  the  manual  arts,  the  commercial 
branches,  particularly  stenography  and 
typewriting,  music,  and  other  subjects 
that  occasionally  appear  in  the  curri- 
culum of  the  high  schools.  The  pres- 
ent action  is  in  general  accord  with  the 
recommendation  of  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association  and  the  practice  of  the 
colleges  and  universities  of  the  central 
west. 
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Impressions  of  Indian  Nationalism 

By  William  J.  Hutchins 


“What  do  you  think  of  the  English 
government?”  Far  from  the  chief  seats 
of  British  power,  in  Kashmir,  at  a little 
hilltop  shrine,  the  question  was  asked 
of  me  by  a devotee  of  Krishna.  I re- 
plied that  I thought  the  rule  of  England 
was  wonderful.  “Ah,  but  if  England 
would  only  rule  as  America  rules  in  the 
Philippines.”  I am  not  sure  whether 
my  blush  was  one  of  pleasure  or  of 
guilt.  But  the  Indian’s  attitude  is  char- 
acteristic. In  Calcutta  a student  asked 
me,  “What  do  Americans  think  of 
India?”  I was  bound  to  tell'  him  that 
for  the  most  part  Americans  didn’t 
think  anything  of  India.  But  then  I 
spoke  of  President  Wilson  and  Presi- 
dent Barrows,  of  President  Charles 
Cuthbert  Hall  and  President  King,  men 
who  have  loved,  believed  in,  hoped  for 
India.  He  said,  “I  am  so  glad;  Ameri- 
ca is  India’s  only  friend.”  For  some 
students  England  bears  but  one  name, 
"The  Oppressor.” 

We  happened  to  visit  the  Imperial 
Legislative  Council  at  Delhi,  when  the 
Rowlatt  Bill  was  being  discussed.  This 
bill  was  to  permit  the  Viceroy  in  Coun- 
cil to  order  the  arrest  of  any  man  be- 
lieved to  be  guilty  of  revolutionary 
tendencies.  With  fervor  and  eloquence 
India’s  leaders  pleaded  for  modifica- 
tion of  the  bill,  but  the  bill  in  its  es- 
sentials became  law.  At  once  a passive 
resistance  movement  was  organized. 
Passive  resistance  soon  became  active 
resistance.  There  were  ugly  riots  in 
Delhi.  In  Lahore,  shops  were  closed, 
as  in  times  of  mourning,  hosts  of  people 
fasted,  a mob  of  students  swept  down 
the  Mall,  shouting,  "Victory  to  Gandhi,” 
(the  leader  of  the  Passive  Resistance 
movement).  Hindus  and  Moslems  for  a 
time  forgot  their  ancient  feuds,  and 
gathered  in  a mosque  to  inveigh  against 
the  government.  In  Amritsar  English- 
men were  killed,  one  English  woman 
barely  escaped  with  her  life.  We 
passed  by  one  railroad  station  which 
had  been  burned  almost  to  the  ground 
by  the  mob.  The  wildest  stories  of 


English  injustice  were  sedulously  car- 
ried about  by  revolutionists,  misinter- 
pretations of  the  law  gained  ready 
credence.  Word  was  circulated  among 
the  Sikh  soldiers  that  their  Golden 
Temple  had  been  bombed  by  the  Brit- 
ish. 

The  disturbances  were  the  more  ser- 
ious because  of  the  Afghan  trouble. 
The  Amir,  drunk  with  new  power,  and 
fed,  apparently,  by  promises  of  Russian 
and  Indian  help,  encouraged  his  soldiers 
to  believe  that  soon  they  would  be  loot- 
ing the  bazaars  of  Peshawar  and  Lahore. 
Civilian  travel  north  of  Lahore  was  for- 
bidden; English  soldiers,  with  demobil- 
ization papers  in  their  pockets,  were 
forced  to  turn  back  from  Bombay,  to 
face  the  ghastly  heat  and  inglorious 
fighting  of  the  border.  Again  and  again 
Englishmen  expressed  the  thought  that 
they  were  living  on  a volcano. 

England’s  hand,  while  usually  just,  is 
heavy.  An  officer  told  me  that  in  Am- 
ritsar 983  “natives”  were  officially  re- 
ported as  killed.  In  Lahore  martial  law 
was  strict.  It  was  almost  impossible 
to  get  a carriage,  for  public  vehicles 
were  parked,  ready  to  convey  Europeans 
to  safety  in  case  of  emergency.  Sus- 
pected students  had  to  report  to  head- 
quarters four  times  a day.  An  aeroplane 
visited  the  old  city  every  morning,  and 
took  special  delight,  in  swooping  low 
over  the  mosque  which  had  been  a cen- 
ter of  sedition. 

It  is  easy  to  exaggerate  the  signifi- 
cance of  these  events.  There  are  many 
Nationalists  who  have  no  sympathy 
with  violence.  There  are  more  than  six 
hundred  native  states,  containing  one- 
fifth  of  India’s  population.  In  most  of 
these  states  the  people  are  not  greatly 
stirred  by  the  spirit  of  unrest.  In  the 
750,000  villages  of  India  most  of  the 
people  go  about  their  affairs,  knowing 
little  and  caring  less  about  riots  and 
Rowlatt  Bills.  Then  too  there  are 
many  who,  with  all  their  nationalistic  in- 
terest, are  fearful  that  Home  Rule  may 
mean  Brahmin  Rule.  In  the  past  few 
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years  there  has  developed  a most  im- 
portant non-Brahmin  movement.  In 
Madura,  we  were  entertained  by  the 
leader  of  the  non-Brahmins  in  that 
priest-ridden  city.  He  said  to  us:  “It 
is  charged  that  I am  hostile  to  the  Brah- 
mins; I am  not.  Originally  the  Brah- 
mins were  the  servants  of  society.  They 
have  fallen  from  their  high  estate.  I 
greet  you  as  the  true  Brahmins,  because 
you  serve  society.”  Such  men  at  once 
desire  and  fear  responsible  government 
for  India.  Again,  while  Hindus  and 
Moslems  have  shown  sporadic  signs  of 
fraternity,  it  is  almost  certain  that  the 
first  cow-killing  festival  will1  destroy 
their  comradeship.  Even  among  those 
who  clamor  most  loudly  for  reform 
there  are  practically  none  who  dream 
of  separation  from  Britain. 

But  what  lies  back  of  these  violent 
exhibitions  of  Nationalism? 

There  are  serious  political  causes  of 
discontent.  For  example,  at  Delhi  the 
Government  always  has  a majority.  The 
elected  members  of  the  Council  talk  and 
oppose  and  fume,  but  Government 
passes  any  bill  it  chooses. 

Then  there  are  economic  causes  of 
discontent.  It  has  been  said  that  in 
India  “discontent  has  been  usually  due 
to  great  visitations  of  misfortune.”  It 
is  easy  to  see  the  effect  of  such  a fam- 
ine as  came  in  1900,  "unparalleled  in  ex- 
tent and  severity.”  It  is  a favorite 
thought  of  the  Indian  student  that  be- 
fore the  days  of  the  British  Raj  India 
enjoyed  a Golden  Age.  There  were  no 
famines  then,  no  great  taxes  then,  no 
robbers  then.  The  student  scents  the 
odor  of  the  mythical  leeks  and  onions 
and  garlic  of  the  great  days,  and  for- 
gets the  lash  of  the  taskmaster  and  the 
bricks  made  without  straw.  It  must  be 
confessed  that  England  has  not  always 
played  fair.  Some  of  the  ablest  Christ- 
ian nationalists  told  us  that  England 
has  discouraged  the  indigo  industry  and 
Indian  initiative  in  manufacture.  Be- 
hind England  there  is  a double  tradi- 
tion. There  is  the  glorious  tradition  of 
Havelock  and  Edwardes  and  the  Law- 
rences. There  is  the  bad  tradition  of 
those  half  brigands,  half  gods,  who  built 
up  the  old  East  India  Company.  The 


average  civilian  does  not  leave  “home” 
for  India  to  recuperate  his  health. 

The  educational  policy  of  England  has 
helped  to  foster  discontent.  Agitators 
rightly  point  out  that  the  governmental 
expenditure  for  military  purposes  is  out 
of  all  proportion  to  the  amount  spent 
for  primary  education.  The  remarkable 
universities  and  law  schools  have  grad- 
uated thousands  of  men  who  find  no  po- 
sitions worthy  of  the  sacrifices  made  by 
them  and  their  relatives.  The  critics 
of  Britain  insist  that  she  uses  Indian 
money  to  maintain  a western  university 
education,  which  fits  a man  only  for 
government  positions,  of  which  there 
are  not  enough  to  go  around;  and  unfits 
him  for  the  real  life  of  India. 

Unintentionally  England  has  recently 
been  giving  quite  a new  type  of  educa- 
tion to  many  of  her  Indian  subjects. 
During  the  Great  War,  1,250,000  Indians 
were  called  to  the  colors.  In  the  Khy- 
ber  Pass  we  found  them  guarding  their 
desolate  blockhouses  against  the  tribes- 
men. At  the  entrance  of  the  Mosque  of 
Omar  in  Jerusalem,  we  were  stopped  by 
a Punjabi  soldier,  who  could  talk  no 
English,  but  knew  well  his  hookam  or 
command  from  his  superior.  By  the 
Sea  of  Galilee,  we  saw  the  railroad 
guarded  by  Indian  soldiers.  At  Jera- 
blus,  the  ancient  Carchemish,  where  in 
the  old  days  Nebucchadrezer  fought 
Pharaoh  Necho  to  a finish,  we  saw 
Indian  troops  guarding  the  great  bridge 
of  the  Berlin-Bagdad  Railroad,  which 
was  to  have  carried  the  Kaiser’s  trains 
into  Mesopotamia.  In  their  first  winter 
in  France  20,000  Indians  fell.  Thous- 
ands of  soldiers  have  returned  to  India, 
who  have  seen  a world  of  which  they 
had  never  dreamed.  And  they  have  not 
merely  seen  that  world,  they  have 
shared  its  life.  They  have  relieved 
British  Tommies  in  the  trenches,  and 
they  have  not  been  put  to  shame.  They 
look  now  with  level  eye  into  the  eyes  of 
the  white  soldier.  A "sweeper”  was  or- 
dered away  from  a water  cask  by  a 
Brahmin  soldier,  and  the  sweeper  quiet- 
ly remarked,  "Do  you  remember  the 
time  I brought  food  to  you  in  the 
trenches?”  The  war  has  helped  to  lift 
the  outcaste  to  manhood.  Dr.  Datta 
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told  us  that  In  France,  the  Tamil,  the 
Telegu,  the  Punjabi;  the  Moslem,  the 
Hindu  and  the  Sikh,  learned  to  subor- 
dinate their  racial'  and  religious  differ- 
ences; they  were  all  Indians.  An  In- 
dian soldier  looked  into  the  window  of 
a humble  French  home,  and  saw  a poor 
old  grannie  reading  the  newspaper.  He 
said  in  wonder,  “Here  even  the  coolies 
knowr  how  to  read  and  write.”  These 
soldiers  go  hack  to  their  villages,  de- 
termined that  their  children  shall  not 
he  as  their  fathers  have  been.  In  the 
course  of  the  war  many  Indians  discov- 
ered America.  On  Wilson’s  Fourteen 
Points  they  hung  their  hopes  of  many 
colors.  The  secret  service  men  discov- 
ered one  inflammatory  document,  en- 
titled, “How  America  won  her  Inde- 
pendence.” The  school  of  war  has 
taught  many  a not  unholy  discontent. 

England  is  by  no  means  indifferent 
to  the  silent  or  clamorous  discontent  of 
India.  Nothwdthstanding  the  certain  tem- 
porary “slump  all  around,”  which  candid 
critics  foresee,  the  Montagu-Chelms- 
ford  Reforms  will  give  real  responsible 
government  to  India.  There  are  evi- 
dences of  a far  more  liberal  attitude  on 
the  part  of  Government  toward  Indian 
industrial  development.  Our  own  me- 
chanical expert,  Carroll  Churchill,  re- 
ceived large  financial  assistance  from 
the  British  authorities.  There  has  just 
come  from  the  press  the  report  of  an 
influential  Educational  Commission, 
which  proposes  radical  reforms  in  the 
schools  and  universities  of  the  land. 

Sir  Ram  Krishna  Bhandarkar,  the 
aged  saint  and  scholar,  wrho  some  years 
ago  was  the  Vice  Chancellor  of  the 
Bombay  University  said  to  us,  “England 
is  slow,  but  we  can  trust  her;  England 
has  a conscience.” 

There  is  one  cause  of  discontent, 
w'hich  cannot  be  remedied  by  legisla- 
tion; and  that  is  the  apparent  arro- 
gance of  the  English.  We  were  looking 
out  from  our  train  upon  a picturesque 
platform  crowd.  An  English  sergeant 
said  to  me,  “Dirty  brutes,  ain’t  they?” 
A Christian  gentleman  will  take  by  the 
scruff  of  the  neck  a tedious  but  inof- 
fensive washerman,  and  throw  him  from 
the  verandah.  Another  Christian  gent- 


leman will  forcibly  and  rather  furiously 
eject  from  a public  gathering  a coolie, 
who  happens  inopportunely  to  come  up 
the  aisle  of  a Y.  M.  C.  A.  hut.  In  a re- 
cent number  of  the  Indian  Review  an 
Indian  professor  recounts  the  causes  of 
discontent.  He  does  indeed  mention 
cow'-killing  and  other  matters  which  of- 
fend the  religious  sentiments  of  his  peo- 
ple, but  he  emphasizes  rather  these 
items:  the  permission  to  carry  arms, 
granted  exclusively  to  Europeans,  the 
bestowal  of  honors  upon  the  undeserv- 
ing and  the  obsequious,  the  by-laws  of 
railways  and  tramways  and  private  en- 
terprises, framed  for  the  comfort  of 
Europeans,  Indian  opinion  completely 
subordinated  to  European  opinion, 
greater  respect  showed  in  public  and  in 
private  to  the  European.  Often  with 
the  best  intention  in  the  world,  the 
Englishman  knows  himself  the  ruler 
and  knows  the  Indian  as  his  subject. 
He  expects  servility,  and  usually  re- 
ceives it,  but  he  has  to  pay  for  it.  1 
think  the  words  are  Morley’s:  “Bad 

manners,  overbearing  manners,  are  dis- 
agreeable in  all  countries.  India  is  the 
only  country  where  bad  and  overbear- 
ing manners  are  a political  crime.”  One 
who  has  seen  this  crime  committed  a 
hundred  times  in  a few  short  months 
dares  to  believe  that  if  more  of  the  Eng- 
lish would  learn  by  heart  the  thirteenth 
of  Corinthians,  there  would  be  a more 
reasonable,  less  rampant  Nationalism  in 
India.  Yet,  when  I remember  the  quiet, 
keen-eyed  commissioner  at  Peshawar, 
sitting  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  watching  the 
border,  and  watching  the  traitors  in  his 
own  city;  when  I remember  the  quiet 
courteous  scholar  -who  has  been  draft- 
ing the  Burman  Reform  Bill,  I feel 
ashamed  to  speak  of  English  arrogance. 
There  is  a beautiful  cross  one  sees  in 
Jubbulpore.  On  one  side  are  the  names 
of  five  Englishmen.  On  the  other  side 
are  the  words:  “To  the  memory  of  the 
Officers  of  the  Central  Provinces,  who 
sacrificed  their  lives  to  their  duty  in  the 
struggle  to  save  life  during  the  great 
famine  of  1896-97.”  Dr.  Holland  well 
says,  “I  know  nothing  more  eloquent  of 
the  spirit  and  the  reason  of  our  British 
rule.” 
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Ask  any  Indian  student  the  name  of 
the  foremost  Indian;  he  is  almost  cer- 
tain to  reply,  “Gandhi.”  Gandhi  calls 
himself  a Hindu,  he  is  an  avowed  fol- 
lower of  Tolstoi.  He  said  to  thirty 
thousand  of  his'  fellow  Passive  Resis- 
ters gathered  on  the  beach  at  Madras, 
“The  things  I tell  you  I learned  from 
Jesus.”  His  contempt  for  wealth,  his 
long  fasts,  his  patient  endurance  of  im- 
prisonment, his  supreme  devotion  to  In- 
dia have  won  him  the  enthusiastic  ad- 
herence of  thousands  of  Hindus  and 
Moslems.  Erratic,  audacious,  often  vis- 
ionary, knowing  better  how  to  criticize 


than  to  construct,  Gandhi  helps  us  to 
understand  the  difficulties  of  British 
policy,  whether  its  attitude  toward  Na- 
tionalism be  conservative  or  progressive. 
England  is  slow,  and  she  has  had  emin- 
ently good  reason  for  being  slow.  She 
has  a conscience;  moreover  she  has 
brains  which  have  studied  long  and 
hard  the  problems  of  Indian  statesman- 
ship. In  the  assured  loyalty  of  the 
great  mass  of  her  subjects,  she  can  be 
trusted  to  satisfy  the  legal  demands  of 
her  nobler  Nationalists.  Can  she  learn 
to  love  them? 


What  Sid  Says  a Multitude  Reads 

Amazing  Curiosity  is  Editor  Siddall’s  Conspicuous  Trait 


Some  weeks  ago  a magazine  waiter 
dropped  into  the  office  of  John  Siddall 
and  announced  that  he  had  just  com- 
pleted a trip  with  a circus. 

“Not  for  me,”  answered  Sid,  who  is 
nothing  if  not  direct.  “I  know  what 
you’ve  got.  You’ve  been  out  three 
months  and  you’ve  come  back  with  the 
new  and  startling  discovery  that  circus 
people  work  hard  and  save  their  money; 
that  they  love  their  wives  and  are  the 
most  moral  people  in  the  world.  All 
old  stuff:  all  wTritten  a hundred  times 
before.  Take  it  somewhere  else:  it’s 
not  for  me.” 

The  writer  started  off,  but  as  he 
reached  the  door  another  thought  came 
to  him. 

“By  the  way,”  he  said,  “I  saw  a den- 
tist pull  an  elephant’s  tooth.” 

At  once  Siddall  took  on  life.  He 
pushed  a chair  toward  the  waiter  and 
motioned  him  into  it. 

“Come  on,”  he  said,  “let’s  have  it. 
How  did  the  elephant  act?  How  many 
teeth  does  an  elephant  have,  anyway? 
What  animal  has  the  most  dental 
trouble?  It  is  true  that  an  elephant 
will  remember  the  man  who  fed  him  a 
stone  instead  of  a peanut,  and  will  pick 
him  out  of  a crowd  five  years  after- 
ward ?” 

For  half  an  hour  the  writer  disgorged 


facts  until  his  reservoir  was  empty; 
and  at  the  end  Sid  had  added  another 
pigeon  hole  of  information  to  his  wide 
and  miscellaneous  collection  of  facts 
about  this  curious  world.  No  one  hav- 
ing a skeleton  to  conceal  ought  ever  to 
venture  in  his  office:  Sid  will1  have  it 
out  in  the  middle  of  the  floor  and  be 
examining  its  vertebrae  before  the  un- 
happy owner  knows  what  has  happened. 

He  is  a mental  vacuum  cleaner;  an 
intellectual  stomach  pump,  and  no  one 
possessing  new  or  curious  information 
escapes. 

Michael  Angelo,  when  he  grew  old, 
had  his  attendants  wheel  him  out  into 
the  galleries,  so  that  he  might  run  his 
fingers  over  the  statues,  whose  outlines 
he  could  no  longer  see.  Siddall,  at  an 
equivalent  age,  will  probably  sit  in  a 
wheeled  chair  in  the  middle  of  the 
Grand  Central  Station,  asking  every 
passer-by,  "Where  are  you  going? 
What  did  you  come  to  New  York  for, 
anyway?  You  say  you’re  a hardware 
merchant?  How  is  the  hardware  busi- 
ness in  your  town?  Which  do  you  sell 
most  of,  tack  hammers  or  egg-beaters? 
And  why?” 

St.  Peter  will  probably  have  him  ar- 
rested for  blocking  traffic  on  the  day 
when  he  approaches  the  Golden  Gates. 
Think  what  an  amazing  lot  of  informa- 
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tion  about  human  nature  the  venerable 
gentleman  must  have;  and  no  reporter 
has  ever  interviewed  him. 

"You  have  been  here  a long  time,” 
Sid  will  say.  “Now  lets  get  right  down 
to  cases.  Do  more  people  from  the 
country  get  in  here  than  come  from  the 
cities?  How  does  the  number  of  bank- 
ers compare  with  the  plumbers?  Which 
makes  the  most  trouble  in  the  choir,  so- 
pranos or  tenors?  How  do  you  decide 
who  shall  be  harp  players  and  who  will 
get  flutes?”  It  will  be  a great  and  busy 
day  for  St.  Peter  when  Siddall  arrives. 

The  chief  biographical  facts  concern- 
ing him  are  quickly  told.  He  was  born 
in  Oberlin,  O.;  graduated  from  Oberlin 
College  and  finished  off  at  Harvard.  He 
was  first  a reporter  and  later  city  edi- 
tor upon  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer; 
and  once,  I believe,  he  held  some  city 
job  in  Cleveland.  Anyway  S.  S.  Mc- 
Clure, who  was  scouring  the  country  for 
brains  and  discovering  Ray  Stannard 
Baker,  Ida  M.  Tarbell,  Lincoln  Steffens, 
Finley  Peter  Dunne  and  the  rest  of  that 
galaxy  of  stars  who  make  McClures 
great,  discovered  him  and  brought  him 
to  New  Yrork.  When  the  galaxy  walked 
out,  under  the  leadership  of  John  S. 
Phillips,  Sid  went  along  and  became  an 
organic  part  of  the  American  Magazine. 
I have  heard  many  stories  as  to  just 
how  it  was  that  he  was  made  editor  and 
who  brought  it  about.  Seven  cities  laid 
claim  to  Homer  after  his  death;  there 
are  at  least  seven  individuals  who  dis- 
covered Siddall  and  suggested  that  he 
would  be  an  ideal  editor.  And,  as  it 
turned  out,  there  was  glory  enough  for 
all. 

If  I were  to  set  down  the  factors  that 
seem  to  me  most  important  in  his  suc- 
cess I should,  I think,  name  four.  First, 
the  unquenchable  curiosity  to  which  ref- 
erence has  already  been  made.  Some- 
body once  said  that  every  man  could 
write  one  great  novel- — his  own  life 
story.  Siddall  takes  that  notion  ser- 
iously. Every  human  being  that  passes 
him  by  stirs  his  curiosity.  What  has 
he  or  she  discovered  about  life  that’s 
new  and  different?  What  are  his  or 
her  reactions  upon  the  oldest  thing  in 
the  world,  which  is  forever  the  newest, 


namely  the  well  known  human  race? 
Bankers  and  cops;  merchant  princes 
and  Pullman  porters,  he  lures  them  all 
into  his  parlor  and  makes  them  dis- 
gorge. The  subscriber,  reading  the  ar- 
ticle, exclaims:  "Why  I’ve  often  thought 
of  that  myself.”  And  is  pleased  with 
himself  that  his  own  ideas  should  find 
their  way  into  print. 

In  the  second  place  he’s  so  absolute- 
ly normal.  He's  interested  in  the  same 
things  that  the  average  man  is  inter- 
ested in;  and  he  is  under  no  delusion 
whatever  as  to  what  those  same  things 
are.  Massacres  in  Poland — they  don’t 
stir  John  Jones,  the  Sash  and  Blind  Man- 
ufacturer very  much.  A new  cure  for 
Buonic  Plague — William  Smith,  our  pop- 
ular garage  owner,  has  never  had  bu- 
bonic plague,  never  expects  to  have  it 
and  isn’t  greatly  interested.  But  more 
money  in  the  till;  better  health;  hap- 
piness; children;  how  other  folks  are 
doing  it — these  appeal  to  Smith  and 
Jones.  He  can  take  them  out  of  the 
covers  of  the  magazine  and  plaster 
them  right  onto  his  own  life.  On  these 
few  strings  one  can  play  new  and  differ- 
ent tunes  as  long  as  the  race  continues 
to  be  interested  in  itself. 

It  is  curious  that  the  editor  of  a 
magazine  read  by  business  people 
should,  himself,  be  businesslike.  But 
in  Siddall’s  case  that  happens  to  be  the 
fact.  He  knows  what  he  wants;  and 
what  he  does  not  want.  He  reads  quick- 
ly; decides  promptly;  and  pays  even 
before  the  author  has  had  time  to  get 
all  the  money  spent.  For  this  he  is 
liked  by  those  who  grind  out  manu- 
scripts for  him,  all  of  which  plays  its 
little  part. 

Finally,  fourthly,  and  mostly,  the 
reason  for  his  success  is  Mrs.  Siddall. 
She  reads  every  manuscript  that  is  con- 
sidered for  the  magazine;  and  her  in- 
fluence is  felt  in  every  single  number. 
It  is  quite  the  fashion  for  men  to  say 
that  they  owe  all  they  are  or  hope  to  be 
to  their  wives.  Siddall  does  not  owe 
all;  he’d  amount  to. something  even  as 
a bachelor.  But  he  owes  a lot,  and  he 
is  wise  enough  to  know  it. 

A gentleman  interested  in  motion  pic- 
tures once  told  him  that  with  his  face 
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tie  could  make  a fortune  in  the  movies. 
This,  I believe,  was  either  just  before 
or  just  after  the  death  of  John  Bunny. 
In  beauty  there  are  several  men  in  New 
York  who  are  his  equal,  or  may  even 
surpass  him.  During  the  recent  strike 
of  the  chorus  men  he  was  never  once 
approached  by  the  managers.  But 
beauty  is  only  skin  deep  and  Siddall’s 
business  is  getting  under  the  skin.  No 
one  who  sees  him  once  ever  forgets 
him.  He  is  a real  personality,  as  T.  R. 
was.  No  one  ever  says:  “Your  face  is 
familiar  but  I cannot  seem  to  recall 
your  name.”  You  see  him  once  and 
you  know  him:  and  you  probably  know 
also  whether  he  likes  you  or  not,  for 
the  chances  are  that  he  will  speak  up 
directly  and  tell  you. 

He  does  most  of  his  work  at  night, 
his  days  being  spent  in  conversation 


with  people  who  come  and  sit  in  his 
office  and  try  to  sell  him  things.  Any- 
body can  see  him:  for  who  can  tell,  by 
looking  at  a man’s  face  or  vest  whether 
or  not  there  is  a story  behind  him?  He 
runs  no  chances.  Every  man  or  woman 
who  thinks  that  he  or  she  has  some- 
thing important  to  impart  can  come  in 
and  sit  down  and  begin  to  impart  it. 
And  Siddall  will  let  him  or  her  know 
very  early  in  the  conversation  whether 
he  or  she  is  laboring  under  a delusion. 

He  plays  golf;  smokes  a pipe;  signs 
his  letters  with  a lead  pencil,  and  tele- 
phones in  a voice  that  cares  little 
whether  the  wires  be  working  or  not. 
He’s  human  and  friendly  and  interest- 
ing and  stimulating — and  there  you  are. 
— Bruce  Baxter,  in  Advertising  & Sell- 
ing. Reprinted  by  permission. 


Oberlin’s  Recreational  Dancing 

By  Susan  F.  Zearing,  ’96 


At  last  we  are  dancing  in  Oberlin,  and 
though  it  is  too  early  in  the  new  order 
of  things  to  feel1  that  the  regulations 
and  restrictions  set  forth  by  a painstak- 
ing committee  dare  be  reckoned  as 
much  more  than  so  many  experiments 
possibly  in  need  of  steady  and  constant 
revision,  it  is  also  quite  certain  that  the 
alumni  scattered  far  and  wide  are 
filled  with  anxiety  as  to  just  how  the  in- 
novation is  being  introduced,  and  that 
these  experimental  plans  cannot  fail  to 
be  of  interest. 

Into  the  settlement  of  this  question 
as  into  that  of  many  others  of  more  or 
less  importance  that  come  up  in  every- 
day life  to  be  decided,  the  kindly  ele- 
ment of  compromise  has  entered.  The 
exponents  of  the  dance  may  rejoice  and 
rejoice  greatly  that  they  have  won  out 
and  need  no  longer  blush  for  our  social 
shortcomings  and  humiliating  lack  of 
rhythmic  ease  and  grace.  On  the  other 
hand  the  old  rank  and  file  of  the  alum- 
ni, who,  according  to  the  young  perpe- 
trators of  that  extraordinary  pamphlet 
entitled  “What  do  you  think?”  and  late- 
ly issued  by  five  of  our  recent  graduates, 


wish  Oberlin  to  be  queer  rather  than 
different,  may  season  their  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  comforting  thought  that 
though  Oberlin  does  dance,  it  has  been 
planned  by  a committee  of  hard-pressed, 
anxious  eyed  men  and  women  that  even 
in  these  days  of  dancing  which  isn’t 
dancing  and  music  which  isn’t  music, 
and  social  customs  which  fall1  far  short 
of  being  social,  Oberlin  is  going  to  do 
her  dancing  “with  a difference,”  to  mu- 
sic, which  is  music,  and  under  a guard- 
ianship which  may  lead  at  last  to  that 
fine  air  of  social  fitness  the  absence  of 
which  in  others  our  complacent  dancing 
contingent  has  so  deeply  and  so  ser- 
iously deplored. 

It  is  very  true  and  not  at  all  strange 
that  to  many  people  who  have  gone 
out  from  college  and,  becoming  absorbed 
with  other  interests,  have  had  no  ex- 
periences with  the  difficulties  attending 
the  oiling  of  institutional  wheels  even 
after  they  have  begun  going  round,  the 
dancing  question  has  seemed  to  demand 
little  more  of  faculty  handling  than  a con- 
scientious “yea”  or  “nay,”  and  after 
“the  yeas  have  it,”  an  end  which  few 
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doubted,  a relieved  sinking  back  into 
chairs  and  a devout  consciousness  that 
one  more  problem  has  been  solved  for 
time  and  eternity.  But  the  thinking 
man  who  has  enough  interest  in  life  and 
in  people  to  foster  just  a little  justifi- 
able curiosity  as  to  his  neighbor’s  busi- 
ness and  his  method  of  conducting  it 
has  long  since  learned  that  running  a 
college  involves  quite  as  much  planning 
and  consideration  of  detail  and  dabbles 
quite  as  heavily  in  futures  which  are 
important,  as  does  the  management  of 
law  offices  and  shoe-factories  or  mam- 
moth department  stores  or  perhaps  even 
of  the  First  Congregational  churches  of 
many  cities  and  hamlets  we  know. 

So  the  work  of  the  committee  on 
dancing  has  not  been  the  agreeable  task 
of  an  otherwise  idle  hour.  It  has  meant 
the  long  and  careful  consideration  on 
the  part  of  men  and  women  who  aim 
for  broadness  and  fairness  in  develop- 
ment, and  who  know  that  the  removal 
of  the  dancing  restriction  in  a notably 
conservative  college  at  a time  when 
three-fourths  of  the  world  is  dance-mad, 
needs  regulations  that  are  decided  with- 
out being  drastic  and  protective  rather 
than  burdensome,  a knowledge  which  is 
shared  and  appreciated  by  many  of  the 
students  who  most  desire  dancing. 

The  following  recommendations,  later 
adopted  by  the  faculty  and  approved  by 
the  students,  constitute  the  basis  of  the 
dancing  regulations  now  in  force.  The 
report  of  the  committee  has  been  offered 
perhaps  not  prayerfully,  but  at  least  ser- 
iously and  hopefully,  with  the  desire 
that  it  may  tend  both  to  achieve  the 
end  wished  for  by  those  who  believe  in 
and  advocate  dancing,  and  to  offer  some- 
thing of  reassurance  to  the  adherents  to 
old  traditions, — a pledge  that  Oberlin  is 
not  yet  lost  in  sin  nor  an  abandoned 
land  with  the  “lid  off,”  and  a suggestion 
that  after  all  it  may  not  be  true  that 
“President  Fairchild  is  turning  in  his 
grave,”  but  that  somewhere  in  the 
realms  of  glory  he  is  smiling  his  slow, 
grave,  benignant  smile,  a smile  ol'  hope, 
not  unmixed  with  doubt,  perhaps,  but 
free  from  any  fear  that  his  Oberlin  has 
departed. 


The  committee’s  recommendations 
were  as  follows: 

1.  The  adoption  of  a recreational 
program,  the  details  of  which  are  separ- 
ately specified  later  in  this  report. 

2.  The  appointment  by  the  college  of 
a recreational  director  who  shall  be  of 
faculty  rank,  and  whose  duties  shall  be 
the  general  direction  of  social  recrea- 
tion for  students. 

3.  That  a permanent  place  be  pro- 
vided to  serve  as  a recreational  center 
and  that  it  be  equipped  with  a bowling 
alley,  game  room,  billard  room,  kitchen, 
small  dining  room,  small  parlor,  large 
room  with  floor  suitable  for  roller  skat- 
ing and  dancing,  and  a theatre  for  mov- 
ing pictures  and  amateur  theatricals. 

4.  That  the  basement  of  Rice  Hall, 
together  with  Warner  Court,  be  used  for 
the  present  as  a recreational  center. 
This  would  involve  redecorating  the 
walls  and  ceiling,  waxing  the  floor,  pro- 
viding curtains  for  windows,  and  fix- 
tures for  the  lights.  There  would  need 
to  be  perhaps  one-half  dozen  rugs,  some 
twenty  chairs,  window  seats  along  the 
walls,  etc.  Mr.  Dufty  estimates  the 
total  cost  of  this  to  be  $954.00. 

'5  That  this  room  be  open  every 
night,  except  Sunday,  from  6:30  to  8 and 
be  used,  under  the  direction  of  the  rec- 
reational leader,  for  dancing,  roller  skat- 
ing, class  parties,  and  for  other  forms  of 
recreation.  It  is  suggested  that  such 
annual  events  as  Hallowe’en  and  St. 
Valentine’s  day  be  made  the  occasion 
for  an  all  university  party.  Warner 
Court  might  be  used  for  amateur  plays, 
college  sings,  readings,  etc.,  in  the 
spring  and  fall. 

6.  The  more  adequate  lighting  of  the 
campus  and  the  providing  of  the  campus 
with  seats. 

7.  The  adoption  of  the  following 
specific  recommendations  which  have  to 
do  primarily  with  the  introduction  of 
mixed  dancing  as  a part  of  the  recrea- 
tional program : 

a.  That  one  of  the  class  parties  each 
semester  may  be  a dance,  expenses  of 
which  are  to  be  met  by  those  attending 
the  dance. 

b.  That  these  parties  in  the  second 
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semester  of  the  Junior  and  Senior  years 
may  take  the  form  of  "proms,”  the  ex- 
penses of  which  are  to  be  limited  to  a 
moderate  sum  and  borne  by  those  at- 
tending the  dance. 

c.  That  students  registered  strictly 
in  the  Conservatory  may  combine 
classes  for  one  conservatory  dance  each 
semester. 

d.  Importation  of  either  men  or  wom- 
en is  in  general  considered  unwise,  but 
may  be  permitted  in  special  cases  upon 
approval  by  the  dean  of  women.  For 
the  best  interests  of  the  college  life  it 
seems  wise  to  restrict  the  class  dances, 
in  so  far  as  practical,  to  members  of 
the  respective  classes.  It  should  be  the 
duty  of  the  committees  in  charge  to  see 
that  all  men  and  women  who  wish  to  at- 
tend have  an  opportunity  to  do  so 
through  proper  introductions. 

e.  That  dancing  in  boarding  houses 
be  prohibited. 

f.  In  view  of  the  recreational  pro- 
gram proposed  it  is  requested  that  all 
students  refrain  from  engaging  in  mixed 
dancing  except  as  provided  by  the  rec- 
reational program  or  such  entertaining 
with  dancing  on  Saturday  evenings  as 
may  be  approved  by  the  deans  of  wom- 
en; it  is  further  requested  that  faculty 
members  and  townspeople  confine  such 
entertainment  as  may  include  dancing 
to  Saturday  evenings. 

g.  That  modification'  of  all  regula- 
tions involved  in  the  recreational  pro- 
gram here  proposed  shall  go  into  effect 
only  after  an  acceptance  of  the  provis- 
ions included  in  the  new  plan  by  both 
student  senates  and  by  the  men  and 
women  of  the  college,  and  a declaration 
on  the  part  of  these  groups  of  willing- 
ness and  intention  to  cooperate  with  the 
faculty  in  carrying  out  the  plan  pro- 
posed in  this  report. 

h.  That  the  recreational  program 
here  proposed  shall  be  in  effect  for  a 
period  of  three  years.  In  the  spring  of 
1922-23  the  whole  matter  of  the  working 
of  the  plan  shall  come  up  automatically 
for  consideration  and  necessary  change. 
But  this  provision  for  the  automatic  re- 
view of  the  question  shall  not  be  inter- 
preted as  barring  the  raising  of  either 
the  whole  question  or  any  part  of  its 


details  at  any  earlier  time  that  it  may 
seem  wise  to  the  faculty  to  do  so. 

i.  That  it  is  the  desire  of  the  faculty 
that  the  introduction  of  the  proposed 
recreation  hour  shall  not  operate  to 
crowd  any  outside  activities  that  now 
begin  before  8 o’clock  in  the  evening 
into  the  time  after  that  hour,  and  that 
the  faculty  will  in  general  not  consent 
to  transfers  of  that  sort. 

j.  That  the  time,  place,  and  chaper- 
ones for  all  dances  be  approved  in  ad- 
vance by  the  dean  of  women. 

k.  That  a board  of  directors  com- 
posed of  the  deans  of  men  and  women 
and  four  members  of  the  faculty  or 
members  of  faculty  families,  be  elected 
by  the  general  faculty,  and  that  it  shall 
be  the  duties  of  the  board  of  directors 
to  pass  on  all  policies  of  the  recreation- 
al program. 


WATCH  FOBS  PRESENTED  TO  MEM- 
BERS OF  FOOTBALL  TEAM 

In  many  colleges  it  is  the  practice  to 
honor  in  some  especial  way  the  mem- 
bers of  an  intercollegiate  football  team 
that  is  of  championship  caliber.  The 
customary  way  of  showing  this  special 
honor  is  by  giving  small  gold  football 
watch  fobs.  The  generosity  of  four  men 
makes  it  possible  for  Oberlin  to  grant 
football  watch  fobs  to  the  members  of 
this  year’s  team,  and  the  thanks  of  the 
players  who  have  been  honored,  of  the 
coach,  and  members  of  the  athletic 
committee  are  hereby  tendered  to  the 
men  who  made  the  award  possible. 
They  are  Amos  C.  Miller,  of  the  class  of 
’89;  Clayton  K.  Fauver,  of  the  class  of 
’97 ; Mark  L.  Thomsen,  of  the  class  of 
’98,  and  A.  Burns  Smythe,  a former 
member  of  the  class  of  ’04. 


During  the  eighty-six  years  of  Ober- 
lin’s  history  there  have  been  in  at- 
tendance an  aggregate  of  43,706  stu- 
dents. Of  this  number  6,963  were  reg- 
ularly graduated  and  36,843  were  non- 
graduates.  Of  the  regular  graduates 
5,383  are  living.  The  earliest  living 
graduate  of  the  College  is  Edmund  A. 
West  of  Chicago,  now  in  his  ninety- 
seventh  year. 
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A War  Memorial  for  Oberlin  College 

By  Clarence  Ward,  Director  of  Oberlin  Museum  of  Art 


Even  before  the  close  of  the  Great 
War  and  still  more  persistently  since 
that  time,  the  question  of  war  memor- 
ials, private,  civic  and  .national!,  has 
been  discussed  in  the  pages  of  art 
journals,  newspapers  and  magazines, 
both  here  and  abroad.  In  practically 
every  discussion,  one  fundamental  ques- 
tion is  raised,  should  a Memorial  be 
purely  emotional  in  its  appeal  or  should 
it  be  utilitarian  as  well?  Prominent 
authorities  have  taken  their  stand  on 
either  side  of  the  question.  Thus  one 
of  them  considers  the  Shaw  Memorial 
in  Boston  as  perhaps  the  most  perfect 
in  type,  another  considers  Memorial 
Hall  at  Harvard  University,  a most 
suitable  form  for  such  a memorial  to 
assume.  Much  is  to  be  said  in  favor  of 
each  of  the  standpoints  thus  repre- 
sented. There  is  no  doubt  that  a pe- 
culiar emotional  quality,  such  as  moved 
our  nation  to  enter  the  war,  is  well 
symbolized  in  such  monuments  as  the 
one  mentioned  in  Boston,  the  “Minute 
Man”  at  Concord  or  the  “Nathan  Hale” 
in  New  York,  and  that  this  same  quali- 
ty is  not  to  be  found  to  an  equal  de- 
gree in  a more  purely  useful  memorial 
like  that  at  Harvard.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  idea  of  service  for  one’s  fel- 
low men,  a second  factor  leading  to  our 
entrance  into  the  World  War,  may  cer- 
tainly be  perpetuated  in  a monument, 
useful  as  well  as  beautiful.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  article  'is  merely  to  suggest 
as  many  possible  forms  of  memorials 
as  seem  suitable  to  our  own  college, 
and  not  to  limit  them  to  any  one  field. 
One  point  must,  however,  be  kept  in 
mind,  namely,  that  to  be  truly  success- 
ful, any  memorial  must  make  some  ap- 
peal by  its  beauty,  its  usefulness,  or 
both  to  the  higher  qualities  of  mind 
and  heart  in  this  present  and  future 
generations.  The  manner  in  which  it 
does  so,  will  be  its  real  measure  of 
worth.  In  suggesting  the  following  as 
possible  memorials  the  point  of  view 
of  expense  as  well  as  that  of  beauty 


and  usefulness  will  be  taken  into  ac- 
count. 

To  begin,  then,  with  some  expensive 
memorials.  First  of  all  there  may  be 
suggested  the  completion  of  a cloister 
from  the  Administration  Building  to 
the  Chapel,  and  possibly  to  some  future 
building  on  the  south.  Such  a cloister 
could  well  serve  as  an  Oberlin  “Hall 
of  Fame,”  so  designed  as  to  provide 
space  for  tablets,  inscriptions  and 
other  monuments.  Naturally,  a memor- 
ial of  this  kind  would  be  of  but  semi- 
utilitarian nature  and  would  appeal 
largely  through  its  inherent  beauty.  A 
second  suggestion  for  an  impressive 
memorial  would  be  the  erection  and 
decoration  of  a great  central  hall  in  a 
new  recitation  building,  a sort  of  glori- 
fied “Peters  Court,"  on  the  walls  of 
which  there  might  be  placed  tablets, 
statues  and  inscriptions,  and  from 
whose  rafters  might  hang  battle  flags 
and  national  colors.  Such  a room 
while  very  largely  utilitarian  could  not 
fail  to  arouse  a real  patriotism  and  a 
real  sense  of  service  in  the  minds  of 
thousands  of  undergraduates  and  grad- 
uates alike.  A third  suggestion  involv- 
ing a considerable  expenditure  of  funds, 
would  be  the  erection,  in  the  very  cen- 
ter of  the  campus,  of  a "Market  Cross” 
similar  to  those  in  such  English  towns 
as  Chichester  and  Winchester,  — 
though  of  course,  designed  in  a style 
appropriate  to  our  college  buildings.  A 
beautiful  monument  in  such  a central 
position  -would  be  a constant  reminder 
of  the  meaning  and  sacrifice  of  the 
Great  War.  Finally,  a fourth  memor- 
ial, and  one  very  suitable  in  view  of  the 
probable  erection  of  a great  tower  in 
memory  of  Mr.  Hall,  would  be  the  plac- 
ing in  such  a tower  of  a fine  carillon. 
An  appropriate  dedicatory  tablet  could 
be  placed  in  the  room  from  which  the 
bells  are  played.  The  uses  of  such  a 
carillon  will  immediately  be  apparent; 
calls  to  daily  chapel,  college  music  in 
celebration  of  athletic  victories,  and 
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music  on  academic  occasions  are  among 
them. 

Turning  to  slightly  less  expensive 
memorials,  perhaps  a statue  or  a 
group  in  bronze  or  stone  first  come  to 
mind.  Of  all  types  of  memorials  these 
are,  generally  speaking,  the  least  often 
successful'.  Only  a sculptor  of  rare 
genius  can  create  such  monuments  and 
give  to  them  a universal  appeal.  Such 
a memorial  is  more  appropriate  in  com- 
memoration of  some  individual  person 
or  some  individual'  exploit  than  of  an 
abstract  ideal  or  the  combined  service 
of  a large  group.  Perhaps  better  than 
sculpture  would  be  a monumental 
fountain  with  an  architectural  approach 
and  possibly  flanked  with  seats.  But 
this,  too,  has  its  drawbacks  especially 
the  item  of  constant  upkeep  and  the 
fact  that  it  could  not  be  played  in  the 
winter  months  which  form  the  major 
part  of  the  college  year. 

Turning,  now,  to  memorials  of  more 
moderate  cost,  perhaps  the  ones  which 
come  most  quickly  to  mind  are  Memor- 
ial tablets.  While  often  most  appro- 
priate and  beautiful,  such  tablets  are 
not  especially  distinctive  and  make  only 
a very  moderate  appeal  to  the  emotions. 
More  distinctive  would  be  a flag  pole 
with  a fine  bronze  base  or  Memorial) 
windows  either  in  the  Chapel  or  other 
college  buildings.  To  these  might  be 
added  such  suggestions  as  seats  or 
monumental  lamp  posts  for  the  campus, 
campus  gates,  or  fences.  The  great 
drawback  to  such  memorials  is  the  fact 
that,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the 
windows,  they  would  scarcely  be  ade- 
quate to  commemorate  the  spirit  which 
called  nearly  twelve  hundred  Oberlin 
students  and  alumni  into  the  immediate 
service  of  their  country,  and  the  en- 
tire collegiate  body  into  war  activities 
of  one  sort  or  another. 

Possibly,  in  closing,  a word  should  be 
said  of  less  tangible  but  still  very  ap- 
propriate memorials  in  the  form  of  en- 
dowments. Such  would  be  a library 
endowment  or  an  endowment  for  the 
purchase  of  objects  in  the  field  of  Fine 
Arts.  A memorial  of  this  sort  has  the 
advantage  of  continued  growth  and  use- 


fulness and  should  not  be  left  out  of 
consideration. 

The  foregoing  are  but  suggestions. 
After  all,  the  fundamental  factor  in 
providing  a memorial  for  Oberlin  Col- 
lege is  a matter  of  funds.  A financial 
goal  once  set  and  reached,  the  matter 
of  the  form  which  the  memorial  shall 
assume  may  then  be  considered  in  re- 
lation to  the  amount  of  money  avail- 
able. 


NEXT  YEAR’S  ADMISSIONS 

The  committee  in  charge  of  the  ad- 
mission of  students  in  the  college  de- 
partment reports  that  all  the  170  avail- 
able places  for  admission  of  women  of 
freshman  rank  in  September,  1920.  have 
been  promised,  with  the  exception  of 
twenty  places  that  are  being  saved  to 
be  assigned  next  summer  to  women  who 
at  the  time  of  their  graduation  receive 
scholarship  honors.  Promises  have  al- 
ready been  issued  to  155  prospective 
freshman  women,  and  at  date  of  Decem- 
ber 18  the  waiting  list  numbers  25. 

The  number  of  men  in  next  year’s 
freshman  class  is  expected  to  equal  the 
number  of  women.  As  usual,  the  en- 
rolment of  men  is  somewhat  slower  than 
that  of  the  women.  Of  the  170  places 
reserved  for  men,  approximately  one- 
third  have  been  promised. 

Because  the  enrolment  of  women  in 
the  freshman,  sophomore  and  junior 
classes  is  abnormally  large  the  commit- 
tee will  not  accept  applications  from 
women  now  studying  in  other  colleges 
for  transferring  to  Oberlin  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  their  college  work.  The 
only  exceptions  to  this  rule  will  be 
made  in  the  cases  of  women  of  superior 
scholarship,  capable  of  doing  college 
work  with  Phi  Beta  Kappa  grades. 

The  College  will,  however,  continue  to 
accept  men  for  advanced  standing.  The 
discrimination  is  made  because  the  num- 
ber of  men  in  next  year’s  senior,  junior, 
and  sophomore  classes  will  probably  be 
less  than  the  number  desired  in  those 
classes.  The  exception  is  made  in  an- 
ticipation of  ultimately  attaining  equal- 
ity in  the  number  of  men  and  women  in 
the  various  classes. 
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Academy  Principal  Fifty  Years  Ago 

Rev.  R.  f.  Cross,  ’67,  is  Last  Survivor  of  Early  Faculty 


The  only  surviving  member  of  the 
Oberlin  faculty  of  civil  war  days  is  liv- 
ing in  active  retirement  at  Twinsburg, 
0.  He  is  Rev.  R.  T.  Cross,  ’67,  who  as 
he  says  is  “enjoying  a peaceful  old  age 
after  about  seventy-five  years  of  work 
and  play,  including  fifty  years  of  preach- 
ing and  teaching  in  six  different  states.” 

At  Twinsburg  Mr.  Cross  married  his 
second  wife  and  is  pastor  emeritus  of 
the  Congregational  church.  He  is  con- 
veniently near  his  two  children  in  Cleve- 
land, Leora  M.  and  Cleveland  R.,  both 
of  them  Oberlin  graduates.  Another  son. 
Rev.  Judson  L.  Cross,  pastor  of  a large 
church  at  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  is  one  of 
eighty  ministers  that  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
sent  to  France  for  several  months  of 
public  speaking. 

It  was  fifty  years  ago,  March  17,  1869, 
that  Mr.  Cross  became  principal  of 
the  preparatory  department,  afterwards 


called  the  academy,  succeeding  Rev.  E. 
H.  Fairchild.  He  was  the  youngest 
member  of  the  faculty  and  remained  so 
five  years,  when  he  resigned  to  take  a 
pastorate. 

After  President  Finney  resigned  as 
pastor  of  the  First  church  Professor 
Morgan  and  Mr.  Cross  supplied  the  pul- 
pit for  several  months. 

Mr.  Cross  has  recently  condensed  his 
fifty-six  annual  diaries  into  one  large 
blank  book  of  400  pages,  and  illustrated 
it  with  many  pictures  of  old  homes,  nat- 
ural scenery,  friends,  classmates,  pro- 
fessors, etc.  In  case  his  posterity  tires 
of  the  book  he  enjoins  them  to  put  it 
in  the  library  of  Oberlin  college,  where 
six  of  his  family,  two  children,  both 
wives  and  other  relatives,  have  studied. 
As  the  author  of  five  books  Mr.  Cross’s 
name  finds  a place  in  Who’s  Who  in 
America. 


THE  BIG  FALI.  ENROLLMENT 

Four  reasons  are  assigned  by  Presi- 
dent Charles  F Thwing  of  Western  Re- 
serve university  for  the  record  enroll- 
ments for  the  fall  term  at  colleges 
and  universities  throughout  the  United 
States: 

Ending  of  the  war,  releasing  young 
men  and  women  to  pursue  higher  train- 
ing; abundant  money;  the  great  service 
the  colleges  rendered  the  country  during 
the  war;  the  impressing  upon  men’s 
minds  by  the  war  of  the  need  of  a larger 
knowledge  of  things  educational  and 
spiritual. 

“The  war  interrupted  the  educational 
purpose  and  progress  of  vast  numbers  of 
young  men,”  said  Dr.  Thwing  at  the 
opening  of  Reserve.  "These  are  now 
able  to  begin  to  realize  an  aim  for  their 
education  which  would  have  been  real- 
ized in  the  normal  process  of  things  two 
or  three  years  ago. 

"Money  is  abundant.  Prices  have 
vastly  increased,  but  the  college  fees 


have,  in  certain  colleges,  not  at  all  in- 
creased, and  in  others  seldom  more  than 
25  per  cent.  In  relation  to  other  values 
the  cost  of  education  is  the  lowest  of  all 
utilities.  It’s  the  only  instance  in  mod- 
ern life  in  which  one  is  receiving  mani- 
fold the  expense. 

"The  colleges  rendered  great  service 
during  the  war.  That  service  touched 
every  interest  of  modern  life.  The  loy- 
alty of  students  and  graduates  and  the 
outpouring  of  vast  enthusiasms  repre- 
sent the  normal  results  of  academic 
training.  These  results  have  had  a 
mighty  influence  upon  the  community. 
Other  boys  and  girls  want  to  enter  into 
such  a life. 

“The  war  had  impressed  men’s  minds 
with  the  worthiness  of  things  intellect- 
ual and  spiritual.  They  have  learned 
that  these  are  the  eternal  values.  They 
have  also  learned  that  the  things  seen 
are  material  and  that  these  things  are 
temporal.  They  are  eager  in  their  ideal- 
ism to  possess  the  enduring  values.” 
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With  Our  Magazine  Readers 


OBERLIN  AND  THE  BOWWOWS 
Editors  of  the  Alumni  Magazine: 

We  all,  seemingly,  have  been  chal- 
lenged to  tell  what  we  think.  And  I 
feel  disposed  to  do  it,  if  I may.  But 
what  1 think  is  only  a professor’s  sal- 
ary in  comparison  with  what  I feel. 
Since  there  may  be  some  need,  how- 
ever, as  a prelude  to  the  rest  of  it,  to 
show  just  how  far  I am  a reactionary,  I 
am  glad  to  answer  the  five  points  of  the 
catechism. 

First:  I am  in  favor  of  all  the  divorc- 
ing and  organizing  that  is  necessary, 
providing  that  nobody  expects  to  give 
the  new  organization  anything  more 
than  advisory  powers  with  regard  to 
the  conduct  of  the  college.  Having  a 
gang  of  unskilled  laborers  controlling 
the  education  factory  has  always  pro- 
duced results  that  should  make  it  un- 
necessary to  argue  the  point. 

Second:  Salaries  for  professors?  You 
bet!  I am  one  myself.  But  why  the 
rumpus?  Haven’t  the  college  authori- 
ties been  saying  the  same  thing?  If 
the  impatience  of  youth  can  not  wait  for 
the  building  of  machinery,  their  off- 
hand solution  of  the  problem  will  un- 
doubtedly be  received  with  great  re- 
lief by  the  president  and  treasurer — but 
give  the  workman  his  hire  by  all 
means. 

Third:  Well,  it  all  depends  on  what 
you  mean  by  "athletic  policy.”  (Is  this 
the  real  center  of  the  sore?)  The  only 
reply  necessary,  anyway,  has  been  in 
the  newspapers.  I hope  they  are  not 
going  to  tell  us  that  the  team  that  beat 
Reserve  48  to  0,  and  Case  67  to  7,  was 
not  “representative.” 

Fourth:  But  that  is  settled  now  too. 
The  faculty  seems  to  have  voted  “right” 
on  the  only  two  questions  it  had  a 
chance  at. 

Fifth:  A dean  perfect  in  every  point? 

I think  we  are  agreed  again. 

It  all  looks  very  reasonable,  not  to  say 
conservative.  The  only  possible  quar- 
rel is  with  the  spir't  of  faultfinding  in 
which,  intentionally  or  not,  it  seems  to 
be  presented;  and  the  answer  to  that 


attitude  lies  in  the  fact  that  two  of  the 
problems  have  been  progressing  toward 
solution  for  some  time,  two  were  set- 
tled before  the  objections  could  even 
get  into  print,  and  the  fifth  shows  no 
symptoms  of  anything  amiss  inside.  If 
conditions  are  definitely  wrong,  then 
give  us  criticism,  by  all  means,  pro- 
vided it  is  helpful  criticism,  tactfully 
presented;  but  unjustified  criticism  be- 
comes mere  alarmist  propaganda,  and 
does  more  than  anything  else  to  destroy 
the  active  loyalty  which  we  do  have, 
and  which  it  is  our  business  to  see  that 
we  keep.  It  is  when  we  get  to  this 
point  that  I part  company  with  the  self- 
styled  "red-blooded”  school, 

I am  glad  that  Mr.  Matson  does  not 
include  himself  and  his  committee 
among  those  who  "admit”  that  they 
come  from  Oberlin,  “but  do  not  brag 
about  it”;  it  is  uncomfortable  to  quar- 
rel with  a definite  individual.  No  one, 
however,  ought  to  let  such  an  attitude 
as  that  pass  unchallenged.  For  myself, 
I do  “brag  about  it,”  about  Oberlin  and 
my  connection  with  her,  and  I have 
never  had  occasion  to  be  sorry  that  I 
did  so.  I have  used  her  name  as  a pass 
word  in  all  parts  of  this  country,  and  on 
the  farthest  side  of  the  world,  and  it 
has  opened  many  a door.  In  the  latter 
section  I have  found  the  recognition 
given  it  less  only  than  that  accorded  to 
Yale  and  Harvard.  Why  shouldn’t  1 
brag?  I have  found,  naturally,  numer- 
ous people  who  never  heard  of  the  place, 
but  among  those  who  have,  I have  never 
found  one  who  treated  it  with  disre- 
spect, setting  aside  the  mostly-banter- 
ing attitude  taken  by  some  of  our  Ohio 
rivals.  If  it  is  the  unthoughted,  unin- 
formed talk  of  these  last  that  is  worry- 
ing the  Apostles  of  Red  Blood,  then  I 
can  only  pray:  Heaven  send  them  a 

sense  of  humor.  A colleague  from 
Western  Reserve  threw  me  some  talk 
of  that  sort  the  other  day  — and  then 
ran  — but  he  has  not  appeared  in  my 
path  since  the  football  game.  If  red 
blood  and  ideals  do  not  go  together, 
then  I have  a wrong  conception  of  both. 
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There  may  be  no  reason  for  us  to  boast 
that  we  are  different  from  the  publi- 
cans, but  one  situation  certainly  would 
offer  less  reason,  and  that  is  being  like 
the  rest  just  for  the  sake  of  conformity. 
My  own  observation  tells  me  that  we 
are  not  greatly  different,  but  that  in 
most  of  the  points  wherein  we  are  so, 
we  are  different  in  a direction  of  which 
we  have  a right  to  be  proud;  and  the 
opinions  of  outsiders  whom  I meet  have 
been  of  a sort  to  confirm  my  own.  1 
have  compared  Oberlin  alumni  in  grad- 
uate schools  with  those  from  other  col- 
leges, and  still  fail  to  find  anything  to 
be  ashamed  of.  I glory  in  Oberlin  and 
almost  all  the  things  connected  with 
her,  except  those  of  her  sons  and 
daughters  who  have  so  far  failed  to 
catch  her  spirit  and  ideals  that  they 
apologize  for  her. 

Those  people,  I take  it,  are  not  the 
ones  who  have  been  showing  enough 
interest  to  try  to  help  reorganize  her 
interests.  I never  heard  of  their  exist- 
ing at  all  outside  two  or  three  Ohio 
cities,  but  seemingly  they  have  been 
loud  enough  to  make  an  impression  in 
some  quarters  where  faith  is  weak.  The 
readjustments  that  are  growing  out  of 
it  all — in  some  cases  were  growing  be- 
fore the  agitation  started — are  a part  of 
the  prograss  which  comes  in  all  insti- 
tutions. When  they  have  been  finished, 
we  shall  be  proud  of  them  along  with 
the  rest,  because,  if  for  no  other  reas- 
on, they  will  have  helped  to  make  uni- 
versal among  her  children  a loyalty 
which  knows  nothing  but  pride  in  our 
alma  mater. 

Yes,  I am  from  Oberlin,  and  I brag 
about  it. 

B.  M.  Hoixowell,  ’ll 

Bloomington,  Ind. 


THIS  ALUMNUS  IS  SATISFIED. 
Editors  of  The  Alumni  Magizine:- 
The  Oberlin  Alumni  Magazine  for 
November  offers  a new  alumni  consti- 
tution suggested  at  the  last  commence- 
ment season.  It  also  contains  a letter 
by  one  of  the  younger  graduates,  Carl- 
ton K.  Matson.  The  general  idea  under- 
lying the  alumni  program  and  the  let- 


ter of  this  1915  graduate  is  one  with 
which  some  of  us  have  very  little  sym- 
pathy and  for  that  reason  I wish  to 
make  it  clear  that  I,  at  least,  am  satis- 
fied with  the  alumni  representation  on 
the  board  of  trustees  of  Oberlin  College, 
and  am  entirely  satisfied  with  the  or- 
ganizations already  available  through 
which  the  alumni  are  enabled  to  speak 
their  minds;  and  I want  further  to 
make  it  clear  that  I am  proud  of  the 
record  that  Oberlin  has  made  to  date 
under  the  management  of  the  Oberlin 
faculty  and  trustees,  and  that  if  the  in- 
stitution is  not  re-organized  too  radi- 
cally, I have  faith  that  with  the  in- 
creased financial  resources  the  college 
now  possesses,  greater  strides  than 
heretofore  will  be  made  under  the  pres- 
ent leadership. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  if  there 
are  other  Oberlin  graduates  who  ex- 
press 'themselves  as  Mr.  Matson  sug- 
gests, there  is  something  the  matter 
with  their  sense  of  values;  as  they  have 
sold  out  at  a low  figure  and  have  failed 
to  keep  the  faith.  There  seems  to  be 
no  need,  from  my  point  of  view,  to 
create  an  organization  that  will  hinder 
the  work  of  the  board  of  trustees  - — a 
body  already  representative  of  the  en- 
tire graduate  body.  And  I think  dur- 
ing these  times  when  the  world  is  in  a 
state  of  flux,  it  is  a good  thing  to  tie  to 
the  stakes  already  driven  that  have 
been  able  to  hold  during  the  storm  in 
the  past.  Whether  or  not  there  is  some 
modification  of  the  dancing  and  smok- 
ing regulations  is  of  less  importance 
than  whether’  or  not  the  faculty  and 
trustees  run  Oberlin  College  as  they 
think  it  ought  to  be  run,  without  turn- 
ing it  over  to  a group  of  freshmen  and 
seniors  who  feel  rather  more  import- 
ant than  they  will  after  they  meet  with 
the  disappointments  that  will  come  in 
their  battles  for  personal  achievement. 
Nor  do  I have  any  sympathy  with  a re- 
cent graduate’s  advertising  how  he 
would  handle  the  fortune  left  by  Mr. 
Hall.  It  seems  to  me  the  present  alum- 
ni on  the  board  of  trustees,  all  success- 
ful men  in  their  lines,  are  better  able 
to  determine  the  policy  of  administer- 
ing this  fund  than  a freshman  or  even 
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a senior  whose  achievements  have  been 
very  limited. 

In  short,  all  of  the  above  means  that 
I for  one,  of  the  alumni,  am  in  favor  of 
standing  by  the  faculty  and  trustees  in 
conducting  Oberlin  College  as  they,  in 
their  wisdom,  see  fit.  Too  much  dem- 
ocracy handed  out  to  kindergarten 
scholars  or  even  freshmen,  will  not 
save  any  school. 

Geo.  Reuben  Brown,  ’04. 

Cleveland,  O., 


CAMPUS  NOTES 

Walter  Hampden  spoke  before  the 
members  of  the  Dramatic  Association  at 
Talcott  Hall,  November  20. 

Rt.  Rev.  Charles  W.  Williams,  Bishop 
of  Michigan,  gave  the  December  Thurs- 
day lecture. 

Professor  S.  H.  Clark  of  the  Universi- 
ty of  Chicago  read  John  Drinkwater’s 
drama,  Abraham  Lincoln,  in  Warner 
Hall,  December  2. 

About  ten  students  will  accompany 
Professor  C.  B.  Martin  to  New  York  and 
Boston  during  the  Christmas  vacation. 
They  will  visit  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts 
in  Boston  and  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
in  New  York  City.  College  credit  will 
be  given  for  the  work  done  on  this 
trip. 


AMERICAN  COUNCIL  OF  EDUCA- 
TION 

Oberlin  college  is  one  of  a goodly 
number  of  foremost  institutions  contrib- 
uting to  and  supporting  the  American 
Council  of  Education,  which  was  estab- 
lished to  meet  an  emergency  need  dur- 
ing the  war  and  which  has  been  con- 
tinuing to  carry  on  very  important 
work.  During  the  war  its  activities 
were  connected  chiefly  with  the  Stu- 
dents’ Army  Training  Corps,  Courses 
for  the  Preliminary  Training  of  Nurses, 
Scholarships  for  French  Women,  Schol- 
arships of  Russian  Soldiers,  the  Brit- 
ish Educational  Mission,  and  the 
French  Educational  Mission. 

The  Council  will  concern  itself  in  the 
future  particularly  with  International 
Educational  Relations,  with  the  organi- 


zation for  Educational  Information  and 
Standards,  an  organization  for  gather- 
ing information  concerning  educational 
institutions  and  standards,  with  the 
question  of  educational  policy  and  or- 
ganization, with  education  for  citizen- 
ship, with  a study  of  the  whole  question 
involved  in  the  training  of  women  for 
public  service,  and  with  the  question  of 
the  establishment  of  a national  depart- 
ment of  education. 


The  large  use  of  the  Oberlin  Carne- 
gie library  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
during  the  year  63,900  volumes  were 
withdrawn  for  use  outside  of  the 
library.  The  number  of  accessions  to 
the  library  during  last  year  was  8,404. 
This  is  a number  smaller  than  usual, 
and  the  decrease  is  explained  by  Libra- 
rian Root  in  the  following  words:  “The 
increased  cost  of  books  and  the  absorp- 
tion of  people  in  the  war  and  its  conse- 
quences are  the  probable  explanation.” 
On  August  31,  the  library  contained  194,- 
393  bound  volumes;  158,581  unbound 
volumes  and  pamphlets;  and  33,690 
other  manuscripts,  charts,  and  maps,  a 
total  enumeration  of  386,664.  This  total 
does  not  include  duplicates  amounting 
to  98,000. 


WITH  OUR  READERS 

The  Alumni  Magazine  is  an  or- 
gan of  alumni  opinion.  To  make 
it  this  in  truth  as  well  as  theory 
the  editors  invite  the  freest  dis- 
cussion of  questions  of  interest  to 
the  alumni.  Readers  of  the  mag- 
azine and  friends  of  Oberlin  are 
welcome  to  use  these  columns  as 
a forum  for  the  consideration  of 
Oberlin  problems.  The  only  sug- 
gestion the  editors  make  is  that 
each  one  make  his  correspondence 
as  brief  as  consistent  with  his  pur- 
pose, in  order  that  opportunity 
may  be  given  to  as  many  as  pos- 
sible to  be  heard. 
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THE  HOLIDAY  CONCERT 
The  concert  by  the  Musical  Union, 
Tuesday,  December  16th,  was  of  more 
than  usual  excellence.  A mixed  pro- 
gram ordinarily  fails  to  impress  an  aud- 
ience as  much  as  a single  great  compo- 
sition well  given,  but  the  numbers  given 
this  year  were  so  well  chosen  that  there 
was  no  lack  of  effectiveness. 

The  program  was  as  follows: 

1.  Cantata:  “Jesu,  Priceless  Treas- 


ure   J.  S.  Bach 

Musical  Union 

2.  (a)  “Ave  Maris  Stella.”  . . Grieg 


(b)  ”0  God,  Hear  my  Prayer  . 

Gretchaninoff 

Musical  Union 

3.  (a)  Sailor’s  Song  from  The  Chil- 
dren’s Crusade Pierne 

(b)  “Noel  des  Enfants  qui  n’ont 
plus  de  maisons”  ....  Debussy 

(c)  La  Vierge  a la  CrSche,  Peril'hon 

Madame  Rider-Kelsey 

4.  (a)  “Done  paid  my  vow  to  the 

Lord.” Dett 

Madame  Rider-Kelsey  and  Ladies 
Chorus 

(b)  The  Three  Kings  . . Spanish 

Madame  Rider-Kelsey  and  Chorus 

(c)  Merry  Yuletide,  Rimslcy-Korsakof 

Musical  Union 

5.  (a)  “I  Know  that  my  Redeemer 

liveth Messiah 

Madame  Rider-Kelsey 
(b)  “Worthy  is  the  Lamb.  Amen.” 

Messiah 

Musical  Union 

The  Bach  cantata  was  cut  consider- 
ably, but  even  then  in  spite  of  passages 
of  great  beauty  many  of  the  audience 
found  parts  of  the  composition  some- 
what monotonous  and  wearisome. 

Madame  Rider-Kelsey  had  not  ap- 
peared in  Oberlin  for  some  years  and 
was  received  with  great  enthusiasm. 
There  were  in  the  audience  not  a few 
who  remembered  her  when  she  was  a 
student  in  ’94-’96.  She  sang  with  per- 
fect artistic  finish  and  taste  and  to  those 
who  remembered  her  in  the  past  she 
seemed  to  have  developed  in  the  emo- 
tional depth  of  her  interpretations. 

The  song  by  Nathaniel  Dett,  “Done 
paid  my  vow  to  the  Lord,”  for  solo  and 


chorus  was  one  of  special  interest  as 
Mr.  Dett  is  a graduate  of  the  Conserva- 
tory of  Music,  who  is  now  doing  work 
which  is  making  him  a national1  reputa- 
tion as  a composer.  This  song  based 
on  a negro  spiritual  is  original  and  ef- 
fective in  treatment. 

A fitting  close  to  the  concert  was 
made  by  the  solo  and  choruses  from  the 
Messiah.  The  Union  did  excellent  work 
throughout  the  concert,  hut  it  was  at 
its  best  in  these  Messiah  choruses 
which  always  hold  a thrill  for  an  Ober- 
lin audience  due  in  part  to  the  music 
and  in  part  to  the  historical  traditions 
which  gather  about  it  in  Oberlin.  E.  D. 


ARTIST  RECITALS 
The  Letz  String  quartet  of  New  York, 
assisted  by  Mrs.  William  M.  Bennett, 
pianist,  gave  a recital  on  the  evening  of 
November  18.  The  following  was  the 
program : 

Quartet  in  F major  ....  Mozart 
Allegro  moderato 
Allegretto 
Menuetto 
Allegro 

Quartet  in  A minor  . . Fritz  Kreisler 

Moderato 

Allegro  vivo,  con  spirito 
Poco  adagio,  andante  con  moto 
Allegre  moderato 

Quintet  for  piano  and  strings  in  F 

minor Cesar  Franck 

Molto  moderato  quasi  lento 
Lento  con  molto  sentimento 
Allegro  non  troppo  ma  con  fuoco 
The  Detroit  Symphony  Orchestra,  with 
Ossip  Gabrilowitsch  conducting,  played 
to  an  unusually  enthusiastic  Oberlin 
audience,  November  29.  The  program 
follows: 

Overture  to  “Oberon”  . . . Weber 

Overture  to  “A  Midsummer  Night’s 

Dream,” Mendelssohn 

Prelude  and  Love-Death  from  “Tris- 
tan and  Isolde”  ....  Wagner 
Symphony  No.  5,  in  E.  minor,  op.  64 

Tchaikovsky 

Andante,  Allegro  con  anima; 
Andante  cantabile,  con  alcuna 
licenza;  Valse.  Allegro  moder- 
ato; Finale.  Andante  maes- 
toso; allegro;  allegro  vivace. 
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Peace  Through  Anglo-American  Unity 

By  Paul  D.  Cravath,  ’82 


The  London  Times  observed  the 
Fourth  of  July  by  issuing  a special 
American  edition.  The  following  article 
was  contributed  by  Paul  D.  Cravath,  ’82: 

The  best  insurance  of  the  peace  of  the 
world  is  a sound  and  lasting  friendship 
between  the  English-speaking  nations. 

No  compact  between  nations  speaking 
different  languages,  dominated  by  con- 
flicting ambitions,  with  widely  diver- 
gent national  habits  and  prejudices,  has 
ever  been  enduring.  The  difficulties  in 
negotiating  the  Treaty  of  Paris  suggest 
the  difficulties  that  will  be  encountered 
in  enforcing  it  unless  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  cooperate  in  its  en- 
forcement in  the  same  spirit  as  that  in 
which  they  seem  to  have  cooperated  in 
its  adoption.  The  experience  of  the  last 
year  of  the  war  demonstrates  that  close 
and  effective  cooperation  between  the 
English-speaking  nations  is  possible. 
The  Americans  who  represented  their 
government  in  London  during  the  war 
and  since  have  invariably  got  on  with 
the  British.  In  the  face  of  many  ob- 
stacles and  in  spite  of  not  infrequent 
misunderstandings,  sympathetic  cooper- 
ation and  agreement  on  all  important 
questions  were  found  possible.  Lord 
Reading,  in  his  farewell  address  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  gave  a sim- 
lar  report  of  the  success  of  the  British 
representatives  in  Washington  in  get- 
ting on  with  the  American  government. 

To  my  mind  this  success  in  Anglo- 
American  cooperation  has  been  due  to 
the  fact  that  notwithstanding  minor  in- 
tellectual differences  the  British  and 
American  characters  are  fundamentally 
the  same.  Both  nations  are  given  to 
frankness  and  to  talking  things  out. 
They  lack  the  sensitiveness  of  the  Latin. 
They  are  essentially  practical.  When 
those  qualities  are  present,  people  who 
have  a common  object  are  bound  to 
agree  if  they  think  hard  enough. 

The  outstanding  event  at  the  Peace 
Conference  is  not  the  acceptance  of  the 
League  of  Nations  and  the  Treaty  by 
more  than  a score  of  nations  speaking 


almost  as  many  different  languages.  It 
is  the  demonstration  which  it  has  given 
that,  in  peace  as  well  as  in  war,  the 
statesmen  of  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  can  successfully  work  to- 
gether in  solving  the  most  complex  and 
difficult  of  international  problems. 

The  reasons  for  an  Anglo-American 
friendship  seem  to  me  so  manifest  that 
I confess  I find  some  difficulty  in  under- 
standing the  point  of  view  of  those  in 
either  country  who  are  opposed  to  such 
a friendship  or  deem  it  impracticable. 
There  must  be  many  such  people  or  1 
would  not  so  often  hear  of  them.  There 
are  few  among  the  people  with  whom  1 
happen  to  come  in  contact.  There  are 
practically  none  among  the  Americans 
who  represented  our  Government  abroad 
during  the  war. 

The  safest  basis  for  the  friendship  of 
the  English-speaking  peoples  of  the 
world  is  not  found  in  our  common  tra- 
ditions, nor  in  the  fact  that  we  speak 
the  same  language  and  have  the  same 
moral  and  intellectual  inheritance.  That 
basis  alone  has  not  been  sufficient  to 
ensure  an  effective  friendship  in  the 
past.  We  must  look  for  a more  prac- 
tical basis — a basis  founded  not  only  on 
sentiment  but  on  enlightened  national 
selfishness.  Here,  it  seems  to  me.  is 
where  we  find  the  strongest  basis  for 
our  friendship. 

Our  two  nations  have  a greater  inter- 
est in  the  peace  of  the  world  than  any 
other  nations  and  we  have  the  greatest 
power  to  enforce  peace.  Together  we 
control  a very  large  proportion  of  the 
exportable  raw  materials  and  food  of 
the  world.  No  one  questions  the  sol- 
vency of  either  nation.  When  the 
Treaty  of  Paris  has  been  signed  neither 
nation  will  have  any  territorial  aspira- 
tions. The  chief  concern  of  each  will 
be  to  maintain  peace  throughout  the 
world  and  to  encourage  the  normal 
movements  of  trade  and  commerce. 
There  should  be  no  rivalries  but  the 
friendly  rivalries  of  trade  and  com- 
merce. There  will  of  course  be  disa- 
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greements,  but  they  should  all  be  of 
the  category  of  differences  that  can  be 
settled  by  frank  and  open  negotiation 
between  nations  who  have  the  intelli- 
gence and  strength  of  character  to  make 
sacrifices  in  small  things  for  the  sake 
of  safeguarding  the  big  things. 

If  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
can  understand  one  another  and  work 
together,  the  policies  they  advocate  will 
be  accepted  by  the  world,  because  they 
will  be  policies  that  will  make  for 
peace  and  they  will  be  backed  by  the 
power  to  enforce  them.  With  such  back- 
ing the  new  League  of  Nations  may  be 
effective.  Without  it,  it  will  be  as  im- 
potent as  The  Hague  Tribunal. 

What  we  should  work  for  is,  not  a 
treaty  of  alliance  written  on  parchment 
or  based  on  legislative  enactment,  but  a 
sound  and  lasting  friendship  inspired  by 
our  common  victory  and  sanctified  by 
our  common  sacrifices  in  the  great  war, 
based  on  common  aims  and,  more  than 


all,  upon  mutual  willingness  to  make 
sacrifices  for  what  must  be  the  chief  de- 
sire of  the  people  of  both  nations — the 
peace  of  the  world.  No  nation  will  gain 
more  from  an  Anglo-American  friend- 
ship than  Prance.  Both  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  must  always 
stand  for  the  protection  of  France 
against  German  aggression.  Together 
they  can  protect  Prance  against  again 
becoming  the  battle-ground  of  the 
world. 


Your  key  number  should  be  17-1, 
which  means  that  your  subscription  is 
paid  to  October  1st,  1920.  If  it  is  16-1 
you  should  pay  $1.25  for  the  current 
year;  if  it  is  15-1  you  owe  for  last  year 
and  this.  Make  checks  payable  to  the 
Oberlin  Alumni  Magazine  Co.,  Oberlin, 
Ohio. 


May  we  urge  you  again  to  pay  your 
subscriptions  promptly? 
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f NEWS  OF  THE  ALUMNI  ^ 
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OBERLIN  WOMEN'S  CLUB  OP 
CHICAGO. 

The  fall  meeting  of  the  Oberlin  Wom- 
en’s Club  of  Chicago  was  held  Novem- 
ber 15,  in  the  studio  of  Carolyn  L.  Wil- 
lard, e.,  ’94,  Fine  Arts  Building.  In  the 
absence  of  the  president,  Mrs.  J.  B. 
Burtt,  Ethelwyn  Charles,  ’97,  presided. 
Reports  showed  that  about  $100  had 
been  raised  for  the  Chicago  Collegiate 
Bureau  of  Occupations  and  nearly  -$50 
for  the  Jacky  supper,  given  at  the  Col- 
lege Club  in  January. 

The  following  officers  were  elected: 
President,  Mrs.  A.  F.  Millikan,  ’93; 
Vice-presidents,  Hazel-  Race,  ’12,  and 
Carolyn  L.  Willard,  c.,  ’94;  treasurer, 
Emily  Ackerman,  ’13;  recording  secre- 
tary, Florence  I.  Otis,  ’09 ; correspond- 
ing secretary,  Mrs.  S.  H.  Price,  '93; 
delegate  to  the  Chicago  Collegiate  Bur- 
eau of  Occupations,  Mrs.  A.  T.  Pack- 
ard, '84. 

The  new  president,  Mrs.  Millikan, 
urged  a closer  affiliation  with  Oberlin 
through  the  new  alumni  association 
plan  and  greater  interest  in  recent  plans 
and  changes.  About  fifty  were  present, 
including  Mrs.  E.  M.  Ransom,  ’92,  of 
Oberlin. 

REUNION  AT  MILWAUKEE 

Oberlinites  in  and  near  Milwaukee 
had  a little  reunion  November  15.  It 
consisted  of  a luncheon  at  the  Gargoyle 
and  a matinee  theatre-party  at  the  Dav- 
idson Theatre  where  Stevenson’s  “Mast- 
er of  Ballantrae”  was  shown.  The 
members  of  the  party  were-  Ethel  Ken- 
nedy ’17.  Althea  Heimbach  T8,  Helen 
Jelinek  ’18,  Marie  Wandschneider  ’19, 
Margaret  McCarthy  ’18,  and  Erna  Arpke 
’17. 

ENTERTAINED  IN  CLEVELAND 

The  Oberlin  men  of  Cleveland  gave 
a reception  and  buffet  lunch  to  the 
champion  Oberlin  football  team  at  the 
University  Club  the  evening  of  Decem- 
ber 11  Mark  L.  Thomsen,  ’98,  pre- 


sided. E.  A.  Miller,  ’97,  of  the  Oberlin 
faculty,  and  George  M.  Jones,  ’94,  col- 
lege secretary,  accompanied  the  team 
and  addressed  the  men  briefly.  Other 
speakers  were  E.  W.  Leeper,  ’07,  Judge 
George  S.  Addams,  ’90,  Carlton  K.  Mat- 
son,  ’15,  T.  N.  Metcalf,  ’12,  coach  of  the 
team,  Steller,  retiring  captain,  McPhee, 
next  year’s  captain,  and  others.  A num- 
ber of  Cleveland  high  school  seniors, 
active  in  football',  were  guests  of  the 
evening. 

REUNION  IN  SOUTH  DAKOTA 
At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  South 
Dakota  Educational  Association  held  in 
Mitchell  the  last  week  in  November 
nine  Oberlinites  met  for  a reunion.  The 
following  were  included:  M.  E.  Cham- 
berlain, superintendent  of  schools  in 
Hurley;  J.  M.  Regier,’  instructor  in  the 
college  at  Freeman;  Julia  Baker,  who 
is  teaching  in  the  high  school  at  Ips- 
wich; Florence  Clisby,  who  is  teaching 
music  in  Parker  and  Alice  E.  Luethi, 
teacher  in  the  high  school  at  Chamber- 
lain.  Plans  were  briefly  discussed  for 
a South  Dakota  Oberlin  Alumni  branch. 

ALUMNI  PERSONALS 
’59 — G.  F.  Wright,  Professor  Emeritus, 
of  the  class  of  ’59  is  by  no  means  in- 
active in  his  old  age.  In  addition  to 
editing  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  the  old- 
est theological  quarterly  in  America,  he 
is  busily  at  work  upon  glacial  problems. 
A recent  bulletin  of  the  Geological  So- 
ciety of  America  contained  a paper  by 
him,  prepared  in  connection  with 
Charles  B.  Shedd,  on  “The  Abandoned 
Shore-lines  around  the  South  End  of 
Lake  Michigan.”  Just  now  he  is  get- 
ting out  a sixth  edition  of  his  “Ice  Age 
in  North  America,”  which  was  first  pub- 
lished in  1889.  Recently  he  has  re- 
ceived gratifying  recognition  of  his 
work  in  a letter  from  Dr.  Eduard  Konig, 
Professor  of  Old  Testament  Literature 
in  Bonn  University,  who  writes  that  in 
the  preparation  of  his  commentary  on 
Genesis,  published  this  year,  he  has 
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drawn  largely  from  Wright’s  “Scientific 
Confirmations  of  Old  Testament  His- 
tory,” which  he  calls  an  important 
book. 

’78 — Judge  Alberto  C.  Shattuck  of  Cin- 
cinnati has  been  elected  a trustee  of 
Lincoln  Institute,  Lincoln  Ridge,  Ky.,  of 
which  Rev.  A.  Eugene  Thompson  of  the 
Oberlin  College  class  of  ’81  is  principal. 

’78,  '81  t - ’80 — Rev.  William  Cullen 
Wilcox,  and  Ida  Belle  Clary  Wilcox,  for 
many  years  missionaries  in  Africa,  are 
now  living  in  this  country.  Recently 
Mr.  Wilcox  has  been  living  in  Detroit 
but  has  now  gone  to  the  Sun  River  Val- 
ley in  Montana  where  he  was  a cowboy 
before  he  came  to  college  nearly  fifty 
years  ago.  He  has  been  giving  lectures 
which  are  very  cordially  spoken  of  by 
local  papers. 

’85 — Homer  H.  Johnson  returned  to 
America  in  November  after  months  in 
Paris  with  the  peace  commission.  On 
his  return  to  Cleveland  he  was  inter- 
viewed by  the  Plain  Dealer.  “ We  say 
Germany  rocked  the  boat,”  he  said. 
“Well,  that’s  so,  but  don’t  forget  we’re 
all  responsible  for  the  fact  said  boat 
had  a faulty  rudder.  The  rudder,  I 
think,  can  easily  be  conceived  as  the 
old  policy  between  nations.  This  league 
of  nations,  now.  There’s  really  a heap 
to  it.  I tell  you  a friendly  association 
of  nations  is  an  absolute  necessity  these 
days.  We’ve  got  to  have  a political 
solidarity  of  nations.” 

“And  failing?”  he  was  interrupted. 

“Failing? — Well,  grant  that  it  may 
fail — I don’t  like  to  do  that,  but  grant 
it  anyway — we’re  going  to  have  another 
rocking  of  the  boat  and  the  old  struct- 
ure’s going  to  be  hard  put — that’s  all.” 

’10 — There  has  been  issued  from  the 
Cornell  university  agricultural  experi- 
ment station  a memoir  on  Cooperative 
Marketing  in  the  Chautauqua-Erie  Grape 
Industry.  It  is  the  work  of  H.  Dean 
Phillips,  formerly  with  the  Cornell  ag- 
ricultural force  and  now  assistant  di- 
rector, Bureau  of  Markets  and  Storage 
Division  of  Foods  and  Markets,  State 
Department  of  Agriculture.  It  is  de- 
clared the  most  painstaking,  most  com- 
prehensive and,  withal,  the  most  accu- 


rate and  interesting  treatise  on  the  sub- 
ject ever  prepared. 

’89,  ’18 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Nelson 
and  their  daughter,  Faith,  left  Oberlin 
for  their  home  in  China  December  9. 
Miss  Nelson  goes  from  China  to  India, 
where  ehe  will  marry  Theodore  Green, 
Amherst  T7. 

’89 — “The  Ohio  Farmer”  for  October 
25  contains  an  interesting  article  by 
Frederick  L.  Allen,  superintendent  of 
Farmers’  Institutes  in  Ohio.  The  title 
is  “Experience  with  a Ditching  Ma- 
chine,” being  an  account  of  his  own  ex- 
perience, and  “showing  how  tile  drain- 
age may  add  many  millions  to  Ohio’s 
wealth.” 

’90,  ’17 — Mrs.  Margery  A.  Blaine, 

mother  of  Harriet  G.  Blaine,  ’90,  and 
grandmother  of  Frederick  F.  Blaine, 
'17,  died  at  her  home  in  Wheaton,  III., 
November  19,  in  her  89th  year 

’92 — H.  R.  Chapman,  on  the  8th  and 
again  on  the  15th  of  November,  ad- 
dressed the  members  of  the  “Modern 
Methods  of  Elementary  Education” 
Seminar  of  the  University  of  California 
on  the  following  subject:  Have  the 

Books  for  the  Blind  and  the  Methods  of 
Educating  the  Blind  Kept  Pace  with 
Present  Day  Theories? 

’93 — Mrs.  Carrie  Kelso  Russell’s 
daughter,  Mary  Helen,  is  a freshman  at 
Wellesley  this  year. 

’93 — Mrs.  Winifred  Frusher  Redick’s  son, 
Kenith,  is  a student  at  Yale  university. 
Mr.  Redick  is  in  New  Zealand  again  and 
is  not  expected  home  till  next  summer. 

'93 — Florence  Snell,  writing  under 
date  of  October  26,  says  that  she 
leaves  South  Africa  soon  for  England, 
and  expects  to  be  in  Oberlin  for  com- 
mencement. 

’93 — Julia  W.  Fairchild  has  been 
spending  a year’s  leave  of  absence  from 
the  New  York  City  public  schools  in 
travel,  and  is  at  present  spending  a lit- 
tle time  in  Berea,  Ky.  Her  year  will  be 
up  in  February,  when  she  will  return  to 
New  York. 

’93 — Rev.  Howard  Jones  is  teaching 
English  History  in  the  University  of 
Wisconsin.  His  address  is  1822  Chad- 
bourne  avenue,.  Madison,  Wis. 

’93 — Rev.  Theodore  T.  Holway  has  ac- 
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cepted  a call  to  the  church  in  Two  Riv- 
ers, Wis. 

’93 — Mrs.  Mary  Bennett  Durand,  with 
her  children,  has  gone  to  Warsaw,  Po- 
land, to  join  her  husband,  E.  Dana  Du- 
rand. 

’93 — There  are  fewer  representatives 
of  the  class  of  '93  in  college  this  year 
than  there  have  been  for  some  time. 
Edward  Millikan  is  a senior  and  presi- 
dent of  his  class.  Carroll1  Browning  is 
a junior  and  editor-in-chief  of  the  Hi- 
O-Hi.  Robert  Browning  is  a freshman, 
as  is  also  Robert  McCord.  Mary  Mc- 
Cord is  a sophomore,  and  Forrester 
Raine  a junior.  If  there  are  others 
their  names  in  the  student  directory 
have  escaped  the  eye  of  the  class  sec- 
retary. 

’97 — Gail  T.  Abbott  is  with  the  agri- 
cultural department  of  the  Barrett  Co., 
with  offices  in  the  Hobart  Block,  Me- 
dina. 

’97 — C.  K.  Tracy’s  address  for  the 
present  is  144  Hancock  street,  Auburn- 
dale,  Mass.  He  is  working  in  the  Pil- 
grim Memorial  Fund  campaign. 

’99 — Edgar  Fauver,  athletic  director 
at  Wesleyan  college,  Middletown,  Conn., 
published  an  article  in  the  Hartford 
Daily  Courant  of  November  23,  urging 
athletic  training  for  every  student. 

’99 — Whiting  Williams,  director  of 
personnel  of  the  Hydraulic  Steel  Co., 
has  been  giving  a series  of  addresses 
before  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  sim- 
ilar organizations  on  the  subject, 
“What’s  on  the  Worker’s  Mind.” 

’99 — G.  A.  Ketcham,  president  of  the 
Montana  State  Teachers’  association, 
made  an  address  at  the  thirtieth  annual 
convention  of  the  association  at  Helena 
November  24.  He  is  principal  of  the 
Missoula  county  high  school. 

’01 — Seeley  K.  Tompkins,  D.D.,  was 
installed  as  pastor  of  South  Congrega- 
tional church,  Brookton,  Mass.,  Novem- 
ber 14. 

’03 — Mary  R.  Cochran,  sociological 
librarian  of  the  Cleveland  public  library, 
was  elected  first  president  of  the  newly 
organized  Business  Women’s  Club  of 
Cleveland  early  in  December.  Miss 
Cochran  is  also  president  of  the  Cleve- 
land-Oberlin  Alumnae  association  and 


vice-president  of  the  Cleveland-Oberlin 
Alumni  association. 

’04 — A.  W.  Staub  is  studying  educa- 
tional work  in  the  Near  East  as  it  is 
related  especially  to  the  American  col- 
lege in  Beirut  and  Roberts  college  in 
Constantinople.  On  his  return  to  New 
York  in  April  or  May  he  is  to  have 
charge  of  the  New  York  office  represe- 
senting  trustees  of  both  institutions. 

Ex- 05  Dr.  Perle  P.  Penfield  has  been 
a physician  in  San  Francisco  for  the  past 
year  and  a half.  His  address  is  Med- 
ical Building,  909  Hyde  street. 

’08  p.  t. — Dr.  Gertrude  Sturges  has 
been  appointed  assistant  director  of  the 
Hospital  and  Health  Survey  of  Cleve- 
land. Her  office  address  is  465  Lennox 
Building. 

’08 — B.  F.  McMahon  is  chairman  of 
the  standards  committee  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Tin  Plate  Manufacturers. 
This  association  is  composed  of  thir- 
teen independent  mills,  which  control 
about  55  per  cent  of  the  output  of  this 
country’s  tin  plate,  valued  at  something 
over  two  hundred  million  dollars  annu- 
ally. 

’10  p.  t. — Miss  Flora  Scott,  who  was 
head  reconstruction  aide  at  the  base 
hospi-tal  at  Camp  Grant  for  six  months, 
at  Fort  Des  Moines  for  three  months, 
and  at  Fort  Sam  Houston  for  one  month, 
is  studying  in  Oberlin  to  complete  her 
work  for  the  master’s  degree. 

’10 — William  S.  Ament,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  English  at  Pomona  college, 
California,  has  been  coaching  the  fresh- 
man football  team,  which  has  not  been 
defeated  this  year,  and  only  one  team 
has  scored  against  it.  Pomona  college 
holds  the  college  championship.  Mr. 
Ament  writes  that  Professor  and  Mrs. 
Heacox  are  making  many  friends  in 
Claremont,  where  they  are  spending 
their  sabbatical  year. 

’ll — Grace  Hatheway  was  in  charge 
of  the  costumes  for  a production  of 
“Prunella”  given  December  6 at  Bryn 
Mawr  college  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Bryn  Mawr  Endowment  Fund. 

’13— Mabel  Penfield  is  at  the  U.  S. 
hospital  at  Fox  Hills,  Staten  Island,  af- 
ter a year’s  service  in  France  in  recon- 
struction work.  Her  address  is  1331 
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Bay  street,  Rosebank,  Staten  Island, 
N.  Y. 

’14 — Mark  M.  Heald,  since  returning 
from  overseas,  has  been  in  government 
service,  in  the  divisions  of  licenses,  U. 
S.  Food  Administration,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

’16 — Edgar  Weld  King,  a sergeant  in 
the  medical  department  of  the  infantry, 
has  been  cited  by  the  government  as 
follows : 

"King,  Edgar  Weld,  sergeant,  543321, 
Medical  Department,  7th  U.  S.  Infantry, 
did,  on  the  barrage  of  the  night  of  July 
14th,  15th,  at  La  Rocq  Farm,  with  utter 
disregard  for  his  own  life,  expose  him- 
self to  the  heaviest  of  shell  fire  while 
assisting  in  carrying  the  wounded  to 
places  of  safety.  This  soldier  was  re- 
quested frequently  to  lie  down  and  rest, 
as  he  had  worked  for  72  hours  without 
rest  and  little  food.  This  he  refused 
to  do,  until  all  the  patients  had  been 
treated.” 

T7 — Rena  Culbertson  is  principal  of 
the  high  school  at  Laurinburg,  N.  C. 
During  the  summer  she  was  in  social 
work  in  North  Carolina  State  Industrial 
School  for  Girls,  where  she  had  charge 
of  the  music  department. 

Ex-’17 — Russell  W.  Putnam  is  repre- 
senting the  F.  W.  B.  Truck  Co.  in  south- 
ern Wisconsin. 

’17 — Ross  W.  Marvin  has  accepted  a 
position  in  the  department  of  English, 
Bradley  Polytechnic  institute,  Peoria,  111. 

’17 — Robert  W.  Weir  is  an  instructor 
in  the  department  of  physical  education 
at  Northwestern  university. 

T8  p.  t. — Miss  Olive  Scott  is  working 
for  her  master’s  degree  at  Columbia 
university.  As  reconstruction  aide  she 
was  for  five  months  at  the  base  hospital 
at  Camp  Grant  and  two  months  at  Fort 
Des  Moines. 

T8 — Charles  E.  Lyon  has  been  elected 
vice-president  of  the  freshman  law  class, 
University  of  Chicago. 

Former  Students 

Former  student — George  J.  Chaffee, 
for  four  years  a student  in  the  Conser- 
vatory, was  recently  in  Cleveland.  He 
has  recovered  the  use  of  his  right  hand 
and  was  on  his  way  to  Colorado  to  es- 


tablish a studio,  where  he  will  devote 
all  his  time  to  his  musical  work. 

Former  student — An  article  is  pub- 
lished in  The  Pow  Wow,  the  alumni 
publication  of  the  State  College  of  Wash- 
ington, by  W.  W.  Foote,  librarian  of  the 
college,  on  “The  Library  and  College 
Extension.” 


ENGAGEMENTS 

’15 — Hazel  M.  Fish  of  Cleveland,  to 
Harold  W.  Lounsbury,  ex-Acad.,  of  Chi- 
cago. 


MARRIAGES 

’01,  ’04  t. — Mary  Lockwood  Benedict 
to  Rev.  William  Moreton  Owen,  Decem- 
ber 4,  at  the  Parish  House  of  Flatbush 
Congregational  church,  Dorchester  road 
and  East  Eighteenth  street,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

’05  p.  t. — Dr.  Ida  Westlake  to  John 
Hadley  Caldwell,  August  26.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Caldwell  are  living  at  Eighth  and 
Monmouth  streets,  Newport,  Ky. 

’13 — Miriam  Joie  Protheroe  to  Paul 
Thorne  Weeks,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y.,  De- 
cember 6.  During  the  war  Mr.  Weeks 
was  a captain  in  the  Radio  laboratory 
at  Camp  Thomas  Vail,  New  Jersey. 
They  will  reside  in  East  Orange,  N.  J., 
where  he  has  a position  in  the  experi- 
ment laboratory  of  the  Weshinghouse 
lamp  works. 

’15,  ’18  t. — Rose  Marie  Stoneman  to 
Rev.  Herbert  Forward  Loomis,  Decem- 
ber 2,  First  Congregational  church,  Cha- 
grin Falls.  They  will  live  in  Toledo. 

’17,  *15 — Jennie  E.  Wisterman  to  Ed- 
ward H.  Gorsuch,  at  Gabon, . O.,  Octo- 
ber 25. 

Ex-’19,  '19 — Neva  M.  Johnson  to  W. 
Hobard  Hill,  Saginaw,  Mich.,  November 
27.  They  are  living  in  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


BIRTHS. 

’05 — To  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  W.  Mc- 
Kay, a son,  Richard  Wilber,  Warren, 
November  24. 

TO,  ’15-Cons. — To  William  S.  and  Elea- 
nor Hill  Ament,  November  23,  a son, 
Richard  Penfield  Ament,  Claremont, 
Calif. 
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Deaths 


’66 — Lucinda  E.  Hamilton,  76,  at 
Cisco,  Texas,  November  12,  of  paralysis. 

’03 — The  body  of  J.  F.  Alderfer, 
former  professor  in  the  Conservatory, 
who  died  in  Paris  a year  and  a half  ago, 
was  interred  at  Wadsworth  Sunday,  De- 
cember 16. 

'12 — John  Howard  ("Monk”)  Wilson 
died  the  week  beginning  December  8 at 
a hospital  in  New  York  of  appendicitis 
after  three  days’  illness.  He  had  been 
foreign  freight  manager  at  the  Suffern 
Trading  Co.,  Wall1  street,  New  York. 

T5  Hon.  LL.D. — Jesse  Macy,  seventy- 
seven  years  old,  and  for  sixty  years  as- 
sociated with  Grinnell  college,  died  No- 
vember 2.  He  was  professor  in  the  de- 
partment of  political  science  and  since 
1912  has  been  professor  emeritus.  He 
was  author  of  many  books  and  maga- 
zine articles  on  political  science  topics. 

Franklin  S.  Bosworth,  87,  father  of 
Dean  Bosworth,  died  of  pneumonia  at 
the  Bosworth  home  on  South  Professor 


street,  November  24.  The  burial  oc- 
curred at  Elgin,  111'. 

Rev.  Charles  R.  Hager,  who  was  both 
a minister  and  . a graduate  physician 
and  was  for  many  years  a missionary 
of  the  American  Board  in  Hong  Kong, 
China,  died  in  Claremont,  Cal.,  in  July, 
1917,  only  a few  days  before  the  death 
of  his  Oberlin  college  classmate,  Rev. 
Charles  S.  Yaile,  who  made  one  of  the 
addresses  at  Dr.  Hager’s  funeral.  Dr. 
Hager  was,  in  the  first  two  years  of  his 
college  course,  a member  of  the  class  of 
1878.  Word  has  come  from  China  that 
the  Chinese  brethren  honored  Dr.  Ha- 
ger by  holding  memorial  services  in 
churches  and  chapels  which  he  had  es- 
tablished in  more  than  forty  places. 
Chinese  Christians  in  America  held  a 
memorial  service  in  connection  with  a 
large  conference  in  San  Francisco  and 
they  are  writing  his  biography  in  the 
Chinese  language. 


IF  YOU  WERE  MANAGING  THE  OBERLIN  ALUMNI  MAGAZINE 
AND  HAD  1,500  SUBSCRIBERS  AND  ALL  OF  THEM  SHOULD  HAVE 
PAID  THEIR  SUBSCRIPTIONS  AND  ONLY  A FEW  OF  THEM  HAD 
AND  THE  MONEY  FROM  SUBSCRIPTIONS  AND  ADVERTISING 
SCARCELY  CARRIED  YOUR  BUDGET  EVEN  WHEN  EVERY  ONE 
PAID  PROMPTLY  AND  YOU  KNEW  THAT  IF  THE  MAGA- 
ZINE STOPPED  COMING  AT  THE  END  OF  THE  YEAR  SOME 
WOULD  BE  ANGRY  AND  THAT  IF  YOU  CONTINUED  IT  WITHOUT 
ORDERS  TO  DO  SO  WOULD  BE  — ETC.  — ETC.  — WOULDN'T  YOU 
THINK  YOU  NEEDED  A FRIENDLY  SUBSCRIBER,  WHO  PAID  HIS 
SUBSCRIPTION  WITHOUT  BEING  URGED  TO  DO  SO. — THIS  WOE- 
FUL MELODY  IS  ADDRESSED  TO  THE  FOURTEEN,  FIFTEEN,  AND 
SIXTEEN  ONERS  — AS  FOR  THE  17  - l’ERS  — PLEASE  ACCEPT 
THE  THANKS  OF  THE  MANAGER. 
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THE  MANAGEMENT  WISHES  TO  SAY  THAT  IT 
MADE  A MISTAKE  IN  MAILING  THE  SUBSCRIPTION 
BLANKS  (IN  MR.  BOHN’S  LETTER  TO  THE  ALUM- 
NI) TO  SUBSCRIBERS  OF  THE  MAGAZINE.  THE 
PRICE  IN  THE  BLANKS  WAS  MADE  TO  NEW 
SUBSCRIBERS  BEGINNING  WITH  THE  JANUARY, 
1920,  ISSUE.  IN  MAKING  THE  PRICE  TO  NEW  SUB- 
SCRIBERS WE  WERE  MERELY  DEDUCTING  THE 
SELLING  PRICE  OF  THE  FIRST  THREE  ISSUES. 
IF  ANY  HAVE  ALREADY  REMITTED  $2.00  FOR  THE 
ENTIRE  PRESENT  YEAR  AND  ALL  OF  NEXT  YEAR 
THEY  STILL  OWE  THE  MAGAZINE  FOR  THE  FIRST 
THREE  ISSUES  OF  THIS  YEAR,  WHICH  IS  THIRTY- 
FIVE  CENTS.  WE  REGRET  THE  AMBIGUITY. 
MAKE  CHECKS  PAYABLE  TO  THE  OBERLIN  ALUM- 
NI MAGAZINE  CO.,  OBERLIN,  OHIO. 


JULIA  G.  SEVERANCE 

SCULPTOR 

PORTRAITS  ::  MEMORIAL  TABLETS 


Studio  68  South  Professor  Street 
OBERLIN,  OHIO 


A'  B ' CHASE  PIANOS 

Anna  Case 

Metropolitan  Grand  Opera 

The  popular  American  Lyric  Soprano  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Company  used  the  A.  B. 
Chase  Grand  in  several  of  her  triumphant  recitals 
during  the  winter.  The  beautiful,  resonant  tone 
of  the  Piano  blended  perfectly  with  her  lovely 
voice.  Miss  case  expresses  her  appreciation  for 
the  part  A.  B.  Chase  contributed  to  her  successes. 

Partridge  Inn,  Augusta,  Ga. 
The  A.  B.  Chase  Company  Feb.  17th,  1917 

Norwalk,  Ohio 
Gentlemen: 

I want  to  let  you  know  how  pleased  I have  been  to  have 
an  A.  B.  Chase  Piano  for  my  recital  here. 

The  A.  B.  Chase  Pianos  are  built  with  a full  singing, 
resonant  tone,  blending  beautifully  with  the  voice.  I cannot 
tell  you  how  much  I appreciate  your  kindness.  With  best 
wishes  and  many  thanks. 

Gratefully  and  sincerely  yours, 


Ne  w Year’s  Greetings 


The  Goodrich  Bookstore 


ANDREW  A.  LOVE,  ’88 


The  Love  Teachers’  Agency 

Established  1896 

Covers  all  Central  and  Western  States. 

Free  Registration  to  Oberlin  Alumni. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

FARGO,  NORTH  DAKOTA 


OBERLIN 
CONSERVATORY 
of  MUSIC 


Offers  unusual  opportunities  for  advanced  study  of  music  in  all  its 
branches.  Enjoys  the  intellectual  and  social  life  of  Oberlin  College. 
Four-year  high  school  course  or  its  equivalent  required  before  entering 
courses  leading  to  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music. 

Fall  semester  opened  September  17th.  Send  for  catalog  and  musical 
year  book. 


We  transact  a general  Commercial  and  Savings  Bank  business,  appre- 
ciating the  confidence  shown  in  us,  and  rendering  a careful,  painstaking 
service  to  all. 

4%  interest  paid  on  Savings  Deposits. 

May  we  serve  you? 


CHARLES  W.  MORRISON,  Director 


OBERLIN,  OHIO 


CAPITAL,  SURPLUS  AND  PROFITS  OVER  $48,000 


I.  L.  PORTER,  Cashier 


THE 


Stteff 


Tea  Rooms 


PETITE 

GRAND 


for  those  to 
whom  quality 
Is  of  supreme 
importance 


39  College  Place 

7:30  A.  M.  to  7:00  P.  M. 
Telephone  319 


Established  1842 


Charles  M.  Stieff 
9 N.  Liberty  St. 
Baltimore,  Md. 


‘‘THE  RED  ROOM” 
for  Alumni  dinner  parties,  teas,  etc. 


Tower  clock 
wound  auto- 
matically by 
one-half  horse 
power  motor. 


Electric  monorail  crane 
for  hoisting  coal. 


Motor-generator  set  mounted 
supplying  power  for  lifting 


on  crane 
magnet 


Electrically- heated  glue- pots 
are  used  in  pattern  shops 
and  elsewhere. 


Machine  operated  by  motor 
attached  to  lamp  socket  • 
scrubs  floors. 


Hauling  materials  with  train  operated 
by  electric  automobile  motors. 


Magnetic  sorting 
machine,  oper- 
ated by  a two- 
horsepower  mo- 
tor, separates 
brass  from  iron. 


Electricity — 

the  Master  Force  in  Manufacturing 

'T'HE  marvels  of  electricity  have  revolutionized  our  manu 
A facturmg  mdustr.es.  With  belts  and  pulleys  replced 
by  electric  motors  operating  automatic  — almost  human- 
machines  many  a slow  and  tedious  process  has  been 
eliminated.  The  factory  worker’s  task  of  yesterday  is  made 
pleasant  by  his  command  of  this  magic  power. 

The  Crane  Company’s  plant  at  Chicago-electrical  through- 
out  is  a model  of  industrial  efficiency.  Its  10,000  horse- 

Fromea°d  d,rlTS  energy,,s  broii8llt  by  three  small  wires 
from  a distant  power  plant.  Then  electricity  drives  the 
machinery  which  handles  the  coal  for  heating,  cuts  the 
steel,  sifts  the  sand  and  sorts  the  material-in  fact  does 
everything  from  scrubbing  the  floor  to  winding  the  clock. 

Such  an  institution  is  marvelous- superhuman— made  thus 
by  the  man-multiplying  force  of  electricity.  The  General 
fc-Jectric  Company  has  been  instrumental  in  effecting  this 
evolution.  First,  by  developing  successful  electric  generating 
and  transmission  apparatus  to  furnish  economically  this 
modern  form  of  power.  Secondly,  through  many  years  of 
active  co-operation  with  hundreds  of  manufacturers,  it  has 
mastered  the  art  of  applying  the  use  of  electrical  energy  to 
a mu  tifude  of  needs.  And  finally,  through  branch  offices 
an  ot  er  distributing  channels,  its  products  are  made 
accessible  to  all. 

General|pElectric 

Company  smsm 


General  Office 
Schenectady.  NY 


95-109-1 


